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Lovers  of  the  Gentle  Elia 
will  .notice  at  once  certain 
transpositions  of  scene, 
certain  anachronisms  that 
have  been  purposely  made 
within  the  framework  of 
known  facts.   They  villi   not, 
I  trust,  cavil  when  they 
remember  that  Elia  himself 
always  called  his  sister 
"cousin"  and  wrote  feelingly 
of  "Oxford  in  Vacation" 
after  a  short  visit  to 
Cambridge. 
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THE  SHORN  LAMBS 


The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  London. 

The  time  is  a  period  of  three  days,  during  the  month 
of  June,  1806 


ACT  I 

Scene  1...  The  flat  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Covent  Garden, 
early  afternoon. 

Scene  2.,.  The  same.   Next  morning. 

Scene  3»»«  The  same.   Late  afternoon, 

ACT  II 

The  flat  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Covent  Garden.   Night, 
four  hours  later. 

ACT  III 

The  flat  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Covent  Garden.   Following 
day,  late  afternoon. 
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THE  SHORN  LAMBS 


THE  CHARACTERS 


(In  the  order  of  their  appearance) 


BECKY , 

JOHN  LAMB , 

MARY  LAMB 

CHARLES   LAMB , 

FANNY  KELLY 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 

PORTER 

GEORGE  DYER 

MR.  RICHARDSON.......... 
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THE   SHORN  LAMBS 


ACT    I 
Scene    I 


The  flat  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Covent  Garden.   Early  afternoon. 

The  room  Is  one  of  homely  warmth  and  cheerfulness,  clean  and  tidy. 
The  celling  Is  low|  there  Is  not  too  much  furniture;  there  are  low 
bookcases  everywhere  around  the  walls,  some  of  them  unfilled.   Such 
books  as  there  are  have  shabby,  broken  bindings,  mostly  in  folio. 
There  are  four  or  five  Hogarth  prints  on  the  walls,  framed  simply 
and  uniformly. 

Left,  centre,  is  a  door  leading  to  the  outside  landing,  through 
which  we  see  a  stairwell.   Beside  the  door  are  an  umbrella  stand 
and  hatrack.   Upstage  from  the  doorway  Is  a  chest  of  drawers,  above 
which  is  a  mirror. 

Rear,  centre,  is  a  large  double  doorway,  covered  by  turkey  red  cur- 
tains.  When  the  curtains  are  open,  they  reveal  a  second  reception 
room  beyond,  furnished  much  the  same  as  that  downstage.   On  a  table 
centre,  rear,  in  the  far  room  are  tankards,  glasses,  and  an  unopened 
bottle  of  brandy.   Just  to  the  left  of  the  double  doorway.  In  the 
far  room,  are  a  few  steps  of  a  stairway  leading  to  the  bedrooms  up- 
stairs. 

Right,  centre,  is  a  small  fireplace,  with  a  cheery  fire.   A  trivet 
is  on  the  grate.   Downstage  from  the  fireplace  is  a  Welsh  dresser. 
There  are  books  above,  one  deep  drawer,  and  below  the  drawer  a 
closed  compartment  big  enough  to  hold  a  packed  bag.   Just  out  from 
the  wall  is  MARY'S  comfortable  high-backed  chair.    Beside  the 
chair  is  a  table  covered  with  novels,  snuff  box.   On  either  side  of 
the  fireplace  are  small  windows  looking  out  over  Covent  Garden. 

Centre,  downstage,  is  a  shabby,  comfortable  sofa.  Behind  it  is  a 
sofa-high  writing  table  with  usual  impedimenta:   ink  and  quill  pens, 
publishers'  proofs,  books,  newspapers,  all  in  greatest  confusion. 
Also,  prominently  seen  ares  a  bust  of  Shakespeare,  different  types 
of  pipes  in  a  rack,  and  large  canisters  of  tobacco. 

"Right"  and  "left"  throughout  are  the  audience's  right  and  left. 

AT  THE  RISE:  It  is  a  rainy  afternoon  outside. 

BECKY,  maid  of  all  work,  is  putting 
away  scissors  and  paper  cutters,  while 
carrying  on  a  conversation  with  an  irate 

JOHN  LAMB,  a  pompous  business  man  of  forty-seven,  who  is  pacing  back 

and  forth. 

BECKY 
(Raising  a  large  knife  menacingly) 
Don't  you  dare  accuse  Mr.  Charles  of  being  a  thief  J 
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JOHN 
(Withdrawing  a  bit) 
Of  coiirse  not.   All  I  said  was,  "whoever  p-uns  will  steal."  You 
should  know  by  now  that  my  brother  makes  some  pretty  atrocious  puns. 

(BECKY  locks  the  knife  in  a  drawer,  and  pockets 
the  key) 

BECKY 
It's  one  of  the  few  pleasures  he  has.   Why  shouldn't  he? 

JOHN 
No  reason  at  all,  except  that  it's  merely  a  part  of  his  general 
slackness. 

(Coughs) 
Ordinarily  I  would  never  discuss  my  brother  with  an  outsider... 
but  your  position  in  the  family... 

BECKY 
I  should  think  so.   Mr.  Charles  is  young, . .maybe  he  still  has  some 
foolish  ideas, 

JOHN 
Like  not  reporting  at  the  office  whenever  it  suits  his  whim. 

BECKY 
He's  excited.   Miss  Mary's  coming  home  late  tonight, 

JOHN 
His  sister... his  sister... 

BECKY 
Your  sister,  too,  I  believe. 

(She  hides  a  pair  of  scissors  behind  some  books) 

JOHN 
She's  all  he  ever  talks  about. 

BECKY 
She's  one  person  he  seldom  talks  about. 

JOHN 
There  are  other  things  more  important. 

BECKY 
Not  to  him. 

JOHN 
There  should  be.   He  makes  everyone  at  East  India  House  feel  that 
he's  doing  them  a  favour  by  being  there.   His  chief  asked  me  to 
come  here  today.   When  he  arrives,  leave  us  alone,  Becky. 


Very  good,  siri 
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BECKY 


JOHN 
Meanwhile,  I'll  have  a  glass  of  ale. 


BECKY 


There's  no  ale  or  beer. 

(pointing  to  table) 
Help  yourself  to  the  brandy. 


Brandy  at  this  time  of  day? 
drink  brandy  before  dinner? 


If  they  want  to,  why 


It  isn't  done. 


not? 


JOHN 
Do  my 


BECKY 


JOHN 


brother  and  sister  often 


MARY'S  VOICE  (o.s.) 
Charles I   CharlesX   ^'m  home  I 

(BECKY,  with  a  paper  cutter  in  her  hand,  looks 
about  nervously  for  a  place  to  hide  it.   Then 
she  hurriedly  puts  it  in  her  apron  as  she  crosses 
to  door  and  opens  it,   MARY  LAMB  enters.) 

(MARY  is  a  short,  plump  woman  of  forty- three. 
There  is  a  family  resemblance  to  her  brother, 
CHARLES,  but  her  face  is  bland  and  composed. 
She  is  dressed  in  grey,  with  touches  of  white 
aroiind  her  neck  and  a  white  cap  on  her  head. 
The  colour  and  austerity  of  her  dress  migiht 
make  one  think  her  a  Quaker.   She  carries  only 
one  small  traveling  bag, 

(As  MARY  enters  the  room,  she  stops  and  takes  a 
look  around,  as  though  she  does  not  dare  believe 
everything  can  be  the  same.   She  looks  tired,  but 
suddenly  flashes  a  smile.) 

MARY 
Charles  I   Charles  I 

(Her  smile  fades  when  she  looks  everywhere  and 
does  not  see  CHARLES.   For  the  first  time  she  seems 
to  notice  BECKY  and  JOHN,  but  she  pointedly  turns 
away  from  JOHN) 


Welcome  home.  Miss  Mary I 
until  late  this  evening. 


BECKY 
Mr.  Charles  wasn't  expecting  you 


MARY 
I  couldn't  wait  for  the  stagel   I  came  in  early  with  Dr. 
Sudby  in  his  coach. 

BECKY 
Did  you  have  a  pleasant  trip? 

MARY 
Yes.   It  was  a  lovely  day,  as  country  days  go.   But  I  didn't 
really  breathe  until  I  got  my  first  whiff  of  London  smoke, 
and  the  first  drops  of  London  rain. 

BECKY 
Where  are  your  other  bags,  Miss? 

(She  takes  MARY'S  one  bag,  handles  it  very  gingerly, 
and  puts  it  down  quickly  beside  MARY'S  chair) 

MARY 
The  porter  will  bring  them  up  later,    I  ran  home  the  minute 
the  coach  arrived. 

(MARY  moves  around,  straightening  a  picture  here 
and  there,  stacking  a  book  a  little  differently, 
running  her  finger  over  tables  looking  for  dust. 
She  notices  flowers  still  in  their  paper.   She 
gives  her  things  to  BECKY,  and  hands  her  the 
flowers. 

Put  my  things  away,  and  get  on  with  dinner.   Let's  have  all 

Mr.  Charles's  favourites. 

BECKY 
But  we  weren't  expecting  you  until  very  late.   Mr,  Charles 
may  not  be  home  for  dinner. 

MARY 
Nonsense.   He'll  certainly  be  home  to  prepare  for  my  arrival. 

(BECKY  takes  MARY'S  coat,  sniffs  audibly  as  she 
exits  centre,  rear) 

JOHN 
Mary. . . 

MARY 
(forced  to  answer,  but  avoiding  his  gaze) 
Where's  Charles?   I'm  sure  he's  working  too  hard, 

JOHN 
That's  why  I'm  here.   He  hasn't  been  working  nearly  hard  enough. 
How  are  you,  Mary? 
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MARIY 
(forced  to  look  at  JOHN  for  the  first  time.   She 
steps  back  a  little  as  though  to  protect  herself) 
Well  enough,  thank  you.   I'm  glad  you  don't  ask  about  my  journey, 
because  it's  a  journey  you  want  me  to  take  but  once... in  the  opposite 
direction. 

JOHN 
Be  that  as  it  may.   But  Richardson,  from  Charles's  office,  complain- 
ed about  him  again,  and  with  good  reason.   Coming  to  work  at  a 
quarter  to  twelve! 

MARY 
He  was  busy  getting  everything  ready  for  me  here  at  home. 

JOHN 
If  he  doesn't  mend  his  ways,  he  won't  be  able  to  afford  a  home  for 
you  to  come  back  to. 

MARY 
Which  would  suit  you  perfectly.   We  have  discussed  this  subject 
before. 

JOHN 
Richardson  tells  me  that  Charles  does  good  work,  when  his  mind 
isn't  wandering. 

MARY 
I  defy  any  man  not  to  let  his  mind  wander  when  he's  confronted 
day  after  day  with  pages  bearing  poetic  entries  like  "Tea,  tuppence 
ha'penny"  or  "Indigo,  two  and  three  farthings." 

JOHN 
I  secured  his  position  for  him... 

MARY 
Job. 

JOHN 
I'm  his  bondsman  at  East  India  House  for  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
I  don't  intend  to  see  him  throw  it  away.   His  slackness  reflects 
on  me .   I  have  every  right  to  expect... 

MARY 
...a  younger  brother  to  do  his  duty.   Play  the  game... work  hard. 
No  smoking.   No  drinking.   You've  said  it  all  so  often. 

JOHN 
As  head  of  the  family... 

MARY 
That  you  are  the  first-bom  is  one  thing  I  can  never  forgive  Mama 
and  Papa. 
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JOHN 


That  is  not  very  funny, 


MARY 
Charles  and  I  have  the  habit  of  making  jokes  to  each  other, 
because  we  appreciate  them.   I've  carried  over  the  habit  into 
my  conversation  with  others,  who  don't, 

JOHN 
Do  you  always  have  to  try  so  hard  to  be  fxanny? 

MARY 
It's  no  worse  than  trying  to  be  dull,  like  you  do. 

(MARY  crosses  to  sit  down  in  her  chair, 
obviously  very  tired) 

JOHN 
Charles's  position., , 

MARY 
His  .job,  John.   His  lowly,  thankless,  ill-paid  job. 

JOHN 
It  may  not  seem  much  to  you,  but  it  gives  you  a  pleasant  flat, 
and  enough  to  entertain  yoior  sponging  friends, 

MARY 
Charles  says  he  could  do  everything  expected  of  him  in  an  hour 
a  day. 

JOHN 
Then  why  doesn't  he  tell  Richardson  so? 

MARY 
For  the  same  reason  your  clerks  don't  tell  you.   Charles  doesn't 
complain, . .and  if  he  hides  himself .. .and  his  problems, ,, behind 
bad  piins  and  feeble  jokes,  it's  nobody's  business  but  his  own. 

JOHN 
His  position  is  at  stake.   He  has  been  wasting  money  for  ten 
years  in  having  you  live  here  with  him. 

MARY 
It  doesn't  add  up  to  ten  whole  years.   I  wish  it  did, 

JOHN 
It's  ten  years  since  Mama  died. 

MARY 
My  trips  cut  such  great  slices  out  of  the  time  we  should  be 
together. 
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JOHN 
Those  trips  cost  too  much.   Charles's  salary  is  only... 

MARY 
Two  hundred  twenty-six  pounds,  nine  and  tuppence. . .per  annum. 

JOHN 
Plus  what  he  makes  from  his  theatrical  reviews. 

MARY 
Pounds  zero,  shillings  zero,  pence  zero. 

JOHN 
His  jokes  for  the  "Morning  Post." 

MARY 
Maybe  ten  pounds  a  year.   Perhaps  his  play  at  Drury  Lane  tomorrow 
will  make  us  rich. 

JOHN 
(with  a  mirthless  laugh) 
Hxohl  You  earn  nothing. 

MARY 
I  pick  up  a  few  pounds  writing.   Now  that  I'm  back  I  think  Charles 
and  I  can  make  something  writing  Shakespeare  in  story  form.   Be- 
sides, I  give  Latin  lessons. 

JOHN 
To  rag-tag,  bob-tailed  actresses  like  Fanny  Kelly. 

MARY 
They  help., . 

JOHN 
...ruin  Charles's  reputation  as  a  sober  business  man. 

MARY 
Stop  trying  to  fit  Charles's  life  -  and  mine  -  into  the  narrow 
mold  of  your  own.   Coleridge  said  it  once... our  lives  are 
necessarily  different  from  those  of  other  people. . .we' re  marked. 

JOHN 
And  you  take  full  advantage  of  it.   You  and  Charles  say  "We're 
marked,"  as  an  excuse  to  get  drunk  every  night... give  parties 
you  can't  afford  to  attract  only..., 

MARY 
...only  our  friends.   John,  you're  simply  repeating  everything 
you've  said  to  Charles  and  me  for  the  last  ten  years.   I  was 
tired  from  ray  journey.  You're  making  me  very  tired.   I'm  sick 
of  the  discussion. 
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JOHN 
I'm  sick  of  your  obstinacy.   Don't  you  understand  what  I've  been 
trying  to  say?   Richardson  is  dissatisfied  with  Charles's  work. 
If  he  loses  his  position,  who  will  take  care  of  you? 

MARY 
If  Charles  loses  his  job,  you'll  lose  your  five  hiindred  pound 
bond  to  the  company.   If  Charles  plays  the  game  on  your  terms 
and  becomes  Richardson's  pet,  will  you  give  Charles  the  five 
hundred? 

JOHN 
I  will  never  give  him  a  farthing.   As  for  you.... 

MARY 
Don't  say  it  I   You  think  I  should  be  far  better  off  in  Bedlam. 

JOHN 
Perhaps. 

MARY 
Fortunately,  Charles  doesn't  agree  with  you.   He  is  very  generous 
with  money  and  tenderness.   He  gives  me  the  affection  that  Mama 
gave  exclusively  to  you. 

JOHN 
It  wasn't  my  fault. 

MARY 
It  wasn't  anyone's  fault,  but  the  fact  remains.   Charles  gives  me 
the  affection  that  no  one  else  has  ever  given  me. 

JOHN 
Can  you  be  cured,  Mary?  Your  attacks  in  the  last  ten  years  have 
been  coming  more  and  more  frequently. 

MARY 
They  will  decrease  if  I  don't  have  to  listen  to  you  very  often. 
My  health  is  miraculous,  in  spite  of  you. 

JOHN 
That  means  you're  getting  your  own  way  in  everything.   But  you 
can't  attract  people  who  can  give  Charles  a  leg  up. 

MARY 
You  may  be  content  to  have  around  you  only  those  whom  your  world 
thinks  worthwhile,   Charles  and  I  want  real  friends,  interesting 
f riends, . ,like  Coleridge. 

JOHN 
A  drug-ridden  wretch. 
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MARY 
A  woman  like  the  actress,  Fanny  Kelly,  about  whom  Charles  has 
written  so  much  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

JOHN 
You've  hit  it  on  the  head,   Fanny  Kelly's  a  woman,  not  a  ladyl 

MARY 
You  are  living  proof  that  it' s  not  necessary  to  be  gentle  born 
to  have  the  feeling  of  gentility. 

JOHN 
Charles  must  marry.   He  must  marry  the  daughter  of  someone  like 
Richardson. , .someone  who  can  bring  him  a  dowry,  whose  connections 
can  help  him  in  his  business  life, 

MARY 
Charles  may  never  marry.  You  forget  that  he  once  promised  to  take 
care  of  me  all  my  life,  because  he  wanted  to. 

JOHN 
There  are  many  ways  aroixnd  that.   He  should  forget. 

MARY 
(softens) 
You've  never  wanted  to  do  anything  for  me,  John,  and  that's  all 
right.   But  you  have  always  tried  to  be  kind  to  Charles.  You 
got  him  this  job  that  lets  us  live... and  I'm  grateful.   I  even 
remember  how  you  carried  Charles  on  your  back  when  he  was  fovir. 
But  you  don't  have  to  carry  him  any  longer, 

JOHN 
You  need  not  think  I  particularly  like  being  the  prophet. . .without 
honor... in  my  own  family. 

MARY 
Thank  you  for  Including  us  in  your  family. . .occasionally.   And  now, 
I  must  ask  you  to  leave.   I  want  to  be  rested  when  Charles  gets 
home. 

JOHN 

(stiffly) 
Please  inform  Charles  that  I  want  to  have  a  word  with  him. 
Goodbye, 

(Exits  left) 

(MARY  walks  around  the  room,  enjoying  the  details  of  her 
homes  arranging,  straightening.   As  she  passes  by 
CHARLES'  chair,  at  the  writing  table,  she  passes  a  hand 
lovingly  over  the  back.   She  goes  to  the  table  beside 
her  chair,  looks  through  the  novels  on  it.   She  picks 
up  sm  uncut  novel,  and  looks  for  a  paper  cutter.   She 
looks  over  the  table  and  finds  none  hidden.   She  tries 
the  drawer  and  finds  it  locked.   Nervously  she  walks 
over  to  the  table  and  pours  a  very  stiff  glass  of 
brandy,  ignoring  the  vviater  nearby. 
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-continuedO 

(After  drinking  the  brandy  she  turns  her  chair  toward 
the  fire  so  that  the  high  back  shuts  her  off  from  the 
vision  of  the  outside  door,  left.   She  takes  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  then  starts  to  read,  but  finds  it  difficult  to 
cut  the  pages  with  her  finger.   She  starts  turning  more 
and  more  slowly,  then  falls  asleep, 

(Sotmd  of  steps,  o.s.  left,  and  laughter.   CHARLES  LAMB 
and  FANNY  KELLY  enter.   Charles  -  thirty-one  years  old  - 
is  dressed  like  an  archdeacon,  with  rusty-black  knee- 
length  coat,  pantaloons  strapped  to  the  knee,  and 
clerical  gaiters  strapped  under  his  instep.   All  topped 
off  by  a  Quaker-like  hat,  and  a  wet,  age-green  umbrella 
which  he  shakes  very  vigorously.   He  is  laden  with  heavy 
parcels  that  almost  hide  him. 

(CHARLES  is  very  short,  slightly  stooped.   His  complexion 
is  sallow.   His  face,  already  deeply  lined,  has  great 
sadness  in  repose  and  a  wistful  sadness  even  when  he 
smiles.   When  he  walks  he  has  a  slight  waddle,  like  a 
duck, 

(CHARLES  talks  with  a  noticeable  stutter  in  moments  of 
great  stress. 

(FANNY  is  of  mediimi  height,  about  twenty-five,  dressed 
fashionably  but  in  good  taste.   She  has  a  fresh  coloring; 
a  bright,  frequent  smile;  a  general  air  of  breeding;  a 
warm  sympathy. 

(CHARLES  and  FANNY  are  completely  at  ease  with  each  other, 
very  gay) 

CHARLES 
(completes  folding  his  umbrella,  puts  it  in  the  stand, 
shivers) 
Sxmmer  has  come  in  with  its  usual  severity I 

FANNY 
Why  don't  you  wear  yoxir  greatcoat? 

CHARLES 
I  left  it  at  a  friend's  house  two  years  ago  and  he  hasn't  had  time 
to  return  it. . . .Brrr. . .. 

(He  hits  his  shoulders  to  warm  himself,  then  tries 
to  help  Fanny  remove  her  coat) 

FANNY 
I  can't  stay.   I  have  to  go  on  to  the  theatre. 

CHARLES 
Tonight  it's  your  theatre.   Tomorrow  night,  after  my  brainchild 
"Mr.  H."  sweeps  the  boards  at  Drtiry  Lane,  it'll  be  mj.  theatre. 
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FANNY 
Will  a  hiomble  actress  ever  be  allowed  to  approach  England's  lead- 
ing playwright? 

(CHARLES  approaches  as  though  to  embrace  her,  but 
she  slips  away) 

CHARLES 
( laughing ) 
I  just  wanted  to  help  you  off  with  jo\xc   coat,,   But  really,  you'd 
better  go  straight  home,  get  your  Latin  books,  and  get  ready  for 
your  first  lesson  with  Mary  tomorrow. 


FANNY 


I  flyl 


CHARLES 
I'll  see  you  down  in  a  little  while,  but  you  live  so  close  I'll  be 
ungallsmt  and  lot  you  cross  the  street  alone,   I  have  so  much  to 
do  to  get  ready  for  Mary's  arrival  tonight. 

(He  pulls  her  down  to  sofa,  center) 
Don't  go  just  yet.   Let's  keep  the  spell  as  long  as  we  can,   I 
feel  guilty  saying  this... and  I've  never  been  able  to  say  it  before, 
Usually  I'm  half  dead  when  Mary's  away... we've  been  together  so 
long,  we  know  each  other's  crotchets  so  well.   But  the  last  month 
has  been  the  happiest  of  my  life. 

FANNY 
Of  mine,  too,  Charles,   I  had  never  realized  how  much  fun  two 
people  can  have  just  being  silly.  The  walks  along  the  Strand. « . 
I  never  really  saw  London  until  you  showed  it  to  me. 

CHARLES 
I've  loved  the  Strand  for  twenty-five  years,  but  until  you  walked 
down  it  with  me  I  never  knew  that  a  woman' s  smile  could  gild  every 
building  and  pave  the  streets  with  gold. 

FANNY 
These  past  few  weeks  have  been  wonderfvil,  Charles,   Even  ray  work 
seemed  more  fian... 

CHARLES 
Mine,  too.   East  India  House  will  never  be  my  favorite  writing 
room,  but  so  long  as  I  know  I'm  going  to  come  home  to  you,  I  can 
even  stand  Richardson's  avuncular  interest  in  my  welfare. 

FANNY 
I'm  lucky  in  my  work. 

CHARLES 
If  working  since  you  were  nine  is  luck,  then  you're  lucky. 
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FAIWY 
No,  seriously,  I  love  my  work,  Charles.   It's  never  been  much  of  a 
burden,  but  these  last  few  weeks  it's  been  no  burdei;i  at  all.   You 
won't  ever  make  me  give  it  up,  will  you?  Even  when  you're  the 
famous  playwright? 

CHARLES 
And  cut  off  my  one  sure  chance  to  be  quite  a  fellow?  Whenever  I 
pick  you  up  at  the  theatre  I  beat  out  every  duke  in  the  kingdom. 

FANNY 
You  don't  like  me  at  all.   You  just  like  the  excitement  of  knowing 
an  actress. 

CHARLES 
It  wasn't  an  actress... it  was  a  goddess  who  went  with  me  to  New- 
berry that  Sunday. 

FANNY 
You  almost  walked  me  off  my  feet,.. 

CHARLES 
That  was  nothing.   Next  time  I'll  take  you  my  usual  twenty  miles... 

FANNY 
(rubbing  her  foot) 
Ohl 

CHARLES 
...and. I '11  teach  you  a  better  measure  of  distance.   Instead  of 
miles,  we'll  count  pubs...  "Now  I've  walked  a  pint  of  beer... 
(makes  motion  of  drinking) 
•now  I've  walked  a  quart  of  ale," 


•  • 


FANNY 
That  was  the  Sunday  you  couldn't  eat  the  lunch  I  carried.   If  I 
had  been  a  better  cook  that  day,  we  could... oh,  dear,  how  very 
unladylike  I'm  being... have  published  the  banns  then  and  there. 

CHARLES 
It  wasn't  your  veal  and  ham  pie  that  stopped  me.   It  was... it  was 
that  I  don't  feel  free  to  speak  until  I  know  that  Mary  understands. 

(MARY  awakens  on  hearing  CHARLES  speak  her  name.   She 
rises  to  greet  him,  but  sees  that  he  is  not  alone. 
CHARLES  and  FANNY  are  looking  at  each  other  and  do  not 
see  MARY.   MARY  slowly  sinks  back  into  her  chair) 

FANNY 
Don't  apologize.   I'm  glad  you  waited.   I  don't  think  I  could 
possibly  like  you  so  much  without  jowc   sense  of  duty. 
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CHARLES 
"I  could  not  like  thee,  dear,  so  mucla..." 

FANNY 
"Like?" 

CHARLES 
"Love.    "I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much,  loved  I  not  honour 
more."  I  always  thought  Lovelace  a  prig  vAien  he  wrote  those  lines... 
until  now. 

FANNY 
Prig  you  are  not,  Charles.   But  let's  be  serious  for  a  moment. 

CHARLES 
You  sound  like  my  brother  John. 

(Imitating  John) 
"Play  the  game... work  hard. . .no  smoking. ..no  drinking." 

FANNY 
(laughing) 
Not  that  serious  I   But  there's  one  thing  you've  never  told  me... 
and  I've  heard  so  much,  so  many  different  stories... 

CHARLES 
My  life  is  an  open  book  -  slightly  moldy  around  the  edges  with 
drink  and  tobacco,  but  still... an  open  book. 

FANNY 
I  think  I  understand  you,  Charles,  but..«I  hope  you  don't  think 
I'm  trying  to  pry  into  your  family  affairs. . .but  I've  never  been 
able  to  understand  these  trips  Mary  takes. . .you' ve  told  me  that 
she's  ill.   Are  you  sure  you  have  a  good  doctor? 

CHARLES 
Doctors  can't  do  anything  for  her, 

(with  anguish) 
It's  a  long  story,  and  you're  too  sympathetic.   You  would  only  be 
distressed  over  something  you  couldn't  help.   It's  Mary's  concern... 
and  mine. 

FANNY 
Anything  that  concerns  you  concerns  me. 

CHARLES 
(slowly) 
What  do  you  want  to  know? 

FANNY 
I've  heard  so  many  conflicting  stories. 

CHARLES 
This  isn't  gout  or  rheumatism  or  phthisis. 
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FANNY 
I  don't  Tonderstand.   Not  physical? 

CHARLES 
No... It's  in  her  mind. 

(MARY  stiffens  in  her  chair,  motionless) 
She  has  to  go  awayj  from  time  to  time,  to  a  nursing  home... for 
mental  disorders. 

FANNY 
I s  she . . . ? 

CHARLES 
Not  always.   She's  the  kindest,  most  generous,  most  lovable  soul 
in  the  world,  the  brightest  woman  in  London,  but  now  and  then 
the  conflict  between  the  reality  of  our  lives  and  what  she  would 
like  it  to  be  becomes  too  great. 

FANNY 
Shovild  she  be  here  at  all?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  she  were 
at.. .? 

CHARLES 
Don't  say  it  I   Bedlaml   My  brother  John  has  always  wanted  to  send 
Mary  to  that  horrible  place  for  the  rest  of  her  natural  life. 

FANNY 
It  might  be  kinder... 

CHARLES 
You  don't  know  what  you're  saying.  This  is  ovr   home  and  Mary's 
happy  here.   If  she  ever  becomes  violent,  I  put  her  in  a  nursing 
home  until  she  recovers. 


Is  she  often  violent? 

Only  once. 

Once? 


FANNY 
CHARLES 
FANNY 
CHARLES 


(very  low) 
She  w=went  mad...  T-t-ten  y-years  ago  s-s-she  k-killed  our 
m-m-mother  with  a  knife. 

(FANNY  puts  her  hand  on  Charles'  hand  for  a  moment, 
then  rises.   CHARLES  rises  and  starts  to  say  more, 
but  Fanny  puts  her  hand  lightly  on  his  lips  as 
they  walk  to  the  door,  left.   They  go  out. 
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(As  soon  as  MARY  hears  the  door  close  behind  them,  she 
rises  from  her  chair  and  rushes  toward  the  door  as 
though  to  follow  them.   When  the  sound  of  their  foot- 
steps fade  away,  she  frantically  rushes  to  the  window 
and  looks  down  to  the  street,  then  darts  through  the 
door,  centre,  rear,  and  up  the  stairs  as  she  hears 
CHARLES  retiorning. 

(CHARLES  comes  in  slowly,  dejected.   He  starts  to  open 
some  of  the  parcels) 

MARY'S  VOICE 
(o.s.,  from  above.   Cheerfully,  warmly) 
Charles  I   Charles  I   Is  that  you? 

(CHARLES'  face  brightens  and  he  rushes  toward  the  door, 
centre,  rear.  MARY  enters) 

MARY 
Charles  I   It's  so  good  to  be  home  I 

(CHARLES  folds  her  in  his  arms,  and  they  stand  in 
a  warm  embrace  as  the 


CURTAIN  SLOWLY  PALLS 
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ACT  I 
Scene  2 

The  flat  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Covent  Garden.   Next  morning 

The  room  already  shows  the  touch  of  MARY'S  hand:  there  are  bowls 
of  yellow  flowers,  pictures  on  the  wall  have  been  straightened, 
sofa  pillows  have  been  fluffed  up  and  more  carefully  placed. 

AT  THE  RISE:  CHARLES,  relaxed  and  happy,  is  standing 

with  his  back  to  the  fireplace;  his  coat 
tail  held  up  to  warm  his  rump.   He  is 
singing  "Diddle  diddle  dumpling,  my  son  John"  in  a  high,  quavery 
voice.   MARY  is  seated  on  the  sofa,  centre,  drinking  a  cup  of 
tea.   BECKY  is  in  the  rear  room,  cleaning  off  the  breakfast  dishes. 

MARY 
Don't  you  think  you  should  go  on  to  the  office? 

CHARLES 
If  singing  "My  Son  John"  makes  you  think' of  our  august  brother, 
I'll  never  sing  again, 

BECKY 
(Coming  downstage  to  pick  up  MARY'S  cup) 
Your  brother  was  in  a  temper  yesterday  because  you  weren't  at  the 
office,  a  first-rate  temper. 

CHARLES 
Not  first-rate,  Becky.   Just  frustrate. 
(BECKY  smiles) 

BECKY 
Now  I  really  know  you're  home.  Miss  Mary.   Mr.  Charles  never 
makes  puns,  or  teases  me  when  you're  away, 

(As  BECKY  leaves  centre,  rear,  CHARLES  goes  to  the 
table  and  starts  to  write  a  letter. ) 

MARY 
Are  you  starting  "Lear"? 

CHARLES 
Damn  Shakespearel   I'm  writing  to  Manning,  to  tell  him  you're 
safely  home. 

MARY 
Is  he  still  at  Cambridge? 
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CHARLES 
Still   lecturing   there.      Knowing    a  don  makes   up   for  my   lack   of  a 
university  education. 

(CHARLES    continues  writing   during    the   following 
conversation) 
I'm  telling   him   about   the   play    last   week. 

MARY 
Mrs.    Maddox? 

CHARLES 
No.      Fanny  Kelly.      She   wrung    the  last   tatters    of  emotion  from  this 
battered   heart   of   mine. 

MARY 
What   did  you  say   in  your  review? 

CHARLES 
"Fanny   Kelly's   divinely  plain   face"... 

MARY 
She  may   not    like   that.      Is    that   all? 

CHARLES 
"Fanny  Kelly  makes   every  man  wish  he   were   a   gypsy,    with  a   caravan, 
to   start   out  with  her... and   never  return." 

MARY 
(drily) 
Don't   you   like  her? 

CHARLES 
She    sent  me   only   six  passes    last   week. 

MARY 
I   see  why  you're    so  lukewarm.      Then  why  wouldn't   she   act   in  your 
play    tonight? 

CHARLES 
Why  wouldn't    she?      I   offered   her  every   inducement    I   could    think   of. 

MARY 
Then   she   can't   think   very  much   of  you! 

CHARLES 
She's    a  star.      She    said   that   if   the    title   of    the  play  were    "Miss   H." 
she  might  do   it,    but  inasmuch  as    the   main  role   is   "Mr.    H."    she 
wouldn' t . 

MARY 
Then   she    deserves   no   further   consideration.      I  wish  it   were 
Mrs.    Maddox.      She's   got  more    life. 
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CHARLES 
Mrs.  Maddox,  indeed  I   Will  she  pay  you  three  bob  a  day  for  Latin 
lessons? 

(both  laugh) 
Fanny's  coming  this  afternoon  to  start  her  lessons. 

MARY 
(evasively) 
I  feel  a  little  tired  today... 

CHARLES 
Come  off  it,  ray  fine  ladyl   Six  weeks  out  of  London  and  you  come 
back... not  with  country  air,  but  with  the  airs  of  a  duchess. 
Three  bob  for  a  Latin  lesson  may  not  be  much  to  your  ladyship, 
but  it's  six  of  those  damned  "Morning  Post"  squibs  for  me. 

MARY 
How  are  they  coming? 

CHARLES 

(picking  up  a  paper) 
Here's  one  I  wrote  this  morning.   Do  you  think  the  "Post"  will 
pay  me  sixpence  for  it? 

( reads ) 
"We  find  in  the  weekly  accounts  of  clerical  promotions  that  the 
Rev,  Mr,  Sheepshanks  succeeds  Dr.  Mereweather  in  the  Rectory  of 
Bleating, 

MARY 
They  must  be  our  relations.   Half  a  crown  for  that! 

CHARLES 

(laughs ) 
This    is  my   favourite. 

(reads ) 
"Old   Q, ,    in  his  great   attention   to    subjects    of  natural   history, 
has    of   late  made   some    surprising   discoveries   in   chemise-try. " 

MARY 
Probably  five    shillings   for  that    one,    but    I   think   it's   rather 
indelicate , 

CHARLES 
(tears    it  up) 
Then  it   shall   not    stain   fair   Britannia's    cheek! 

MARY 
I'm  tired   from   the    trip   and    the   excitement    of  being   home.      Then 
the  play  tonight.      Does   Fanny  have    to   come    here   today   for  her 
lesson? 

CHARLES 
Of   course  not,    if   you   don't   want  her   to.      But   isn't   it   easier 
to  pick  up   everything   again  and   get  back   in  your  regular   routine? 
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MARY 
All  right,  John. 

(both  laugh) 
I'll  see  Fanny,  as  you  arranged,  and  collect  my  three  bob  if 
you'll  go  to  the  office. 

CHARLES 
Not  that,  not  that  I   Anything  but  that  horrible  dungeonl 

MARY 
John  works,  I  work,  ergo  you  work.   Begone! 

(she  opens  the  top  drawer  of  the  Welsh  dresser,  right, 
then  opens  the  small  bag  beside  her  chair) 

CHARLES 
Don't  take  it  out .  .  ,  I  never  want  to  see  it  again'. 

MARY 
(quietly) 
The  fashion  magazines  from  Paris  say  no  well-dressed  woman  tra:vels 
without  a  strait- Jacket . 

(MARY  opens  the  bag  and  extracts  a  strait- jacket . 
CHARLES  snatches  it  from  her) 

CHARLES 
I  wish  to  God  it  had  been  lost.   It  would  save  me  the  trouble  of 
burning  it. 

(he  moves  toward  the  fireplace.   MARY  restrains  him) 

MARY 
(matter- of -factly ) 
It's  better  to  keep  it,  Charles.   You  never  know  when  you  may 
have  to... to  send  me  packing. 

CHARLES 
You  will  never  need  it  again. 

MARY 
Not  if  things  go  on  as  they  have  in  the  past  for... for  the  two 
of  us . 

CHARLES 
You're  better  every  day... your  attacks  are  so  much  less ' frequent . , 
things  will  go  on  for  us  exactly  as  they  have  always  done. 

MARY 
Good.   I  know  the  sight  of  it  hurts  you,  and  I  hate  to  see  you 
suffer.   But  it  doesn't  hurt  me_  to  have  it  there. 

(she  takes  the  jacket  from  CHARLES,  places  it  in 
the  drawer  of  the  Welsh  dresser,  right) 
Therel   You  won't  have  to  think  about  it... but  if  something  should 
happen  to  excite  me . . . 
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CHARLES 


Nothing  will.      I  promise. 


MARY 
You  always   live  up    to   your  promises,    Charles.      Even  your    childish 
ones . 

CHARLES 
I  never  made   any   childish  promises. 

MARY 
One... when   you  were   twenty-one. .. to   take   care   of  me. 

CHARLES 
I   was   a  man   then,    and    that   wasn't   a   promise... 

MARY 
( anxiously) 
Not   a   promise? 

CHARLES 
A  hope... A  hope    that   you  would  promise   always   to   stay  with  me. 

MARY 

(relieved) 
I  always  will. . . 

(slyly) 
...as  long  as  you  want  me. 

(she  studies  his  face  carefully  for  his  reaction) 

CHARLES 
Always. o. you  prying,  curious  old  fuss-budget. 

MARY 
(takes  the  smaller  bag  and  puts  it  in  the 
lower  cupboard  of  the  Welsh  dresser) 
There  are  all  the  other  things  I  ever  need  if... if  we  have  to 
take  a  trip  suddenly, 

(CHARLES  tries  to  mask  the  anguish  on  his  face) 
After  the  play  is  a  success  we'll  take  another  kind  of  trip... 
we'll  go  to  Paris... just  the  two  of  us. 

CHARLES 

(slowly) 
Just  the  two  of  us. 

MARY 
Then  don't  worry  about  anything  else.   I  never  forget  that  even 
before  1   first  got  sick,  you  worried  yourself  over  that  ungrateful 
flibbertigibbet. . .Ann  Simmons. 

CHARLES 
It  wasn't  she. 
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MARY 
There  was  certainly  no  other  reason, 

CHARLES 
It  was  merely  over-work,  over-indulgenceo   But  I've  always  won- 
dered why  she  changed  her  mind  so  quickly. 

MARY 
(Reacts  nervously,  then  calmly) 
It's  all  so  far  away,  and  unimportant,  when  we're  here.   There's 
no  loneliness  here... at  home. 

CHARLES 
There's  only  loneliness  when  you're  not  here. 

(MARY  puts  her  hand  lightly  on  his  shoulder, 
then  fills  a  pipe  for  him,  not  too  efficiently, 
hands  it  to  him  and  resumes  her  seat. 
CHARLES  lights  his  pipe  and  begins  to  relax. 

You're  a  good  Latin  teacher,  Mary,  but  as  a  pipe  filler  you  leave 
something  to  be  desired. 

(MARY  settles  down  in  her  chair  and  picks  up  a 
book.   But  she  stares  into  the  fire  instead  of 
reading.   After  a  pause,,,) 

MARY 
Charles,  do  you  realize  that  Fanny  Kelly  looks  a  little  like  Ann 
Simmons? 

CHARLES 
Yes,  she  does, 

MARY 
And  do  you  remember  that  someone  once  said  that  Ann  Simmons  and 
Mama , , , 

CHARLES 
Ancient  history  is  no  good  this  early  in  the  morning.   Look  forward, 
woman.   Look  forward  to  tonight  when  the  audience  will  applaud 
and  cheer  and  then  look  at  you  and  say,., to  themselves  I  hope 
"It's  too  good.   She  must  have  written  it," 

MARY 
(bursts  into  tears) 
How  horrible  it  would  be  if  I  should  come  back  sometimes  and 
you  weren't  here  with  me,  to  tease  me  back  to  the  present. 

CHARLES 
I'll  always  be  here. 

MARY 
I  sometimes  wonder.   But  if  something  should  happen  when  I'm 
away, . , 
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CHARLES 
Nothing  will  happen  that  hasn't  already  happened. 

MARY 
But  If  It  should o , . 

(Pause) 
Charles,  I  hope  that  I  die  first, 

CHARLES 

(Choked,  then  forced  levity) 
If  you're  talking  about  dyeing, o = your  hair,,, I  absolutely  forbid 
it. 

(MARY  puts  her  hand  over  his  for  a  brief  moment, 

(There  is  a  sound  of  footsteps  o.s,  left,  and  a 
knock  on  the  door,   BECKY  crosses  to  open  it, 

(SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE  enters;  a  tall,  thick  man 
of  thirty-four,  dressed  conventionally.   His  hair 
is  blonde  and  untidy;  his  dome-like  ivory  forehead 
is  his  most  noticeable  featxire;  his  eyes  are  very 
large.   His  mouth  is  voluptuous,  his  chin  extremely 
weak.   When  he  speaks  low,  he  sometimes  has  a  slight 
lisp;  usually  he  speaks  in  the  organ-like  tones  of 
a  trained  orator, 

(COLERIDGE  carries  an  enormous  parcel,  badly  tied  and 
spilling  out,  under  one  arm.   Under  the  other  he 
carries  an  overcoat.) 

CHARLES 
(happily) 
Coleridge  1   Come  in,  come  inl 

(PORTER  enters,  places  heavy  bag  on  floor) 

COLERIDGE 
I  have  misplaced  my  wallet.   Give  me,,, 

CHARLES 
I  have  nothing  less  than  a  sovereign, 

(COLERIDGE  takes  the  coin,  gives  it  to  the 
porter  with  a  grand  gesture) 

PORTER 
A  soverelgnl   Gorbllmey,  guv'nor,  you're  a  toff  and  no  mistake. 
Tal   (exits) 

CHARLES 
That  was  a  sovereign,  guv'nor. ,. twenty  of  my  damn  squibs  for  the 
"Morning  Post," 
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COLERIDGE 
He  talked  so  interestingly  about  the  conditions  of  the  poor  in 
England  to^y. 

CHARLES 
I  didn't  realize  he  knows  me  well  enough  to  discuss  ray  private 
life, 

COLERIDGE 
England  hasn't  been  the  same  since  the  poor  began  to  speculate  on 
their  condition, 

CHARLES 
How  wonderful  that  you've  come  today  of  all  days.   Driiry  Lane 
tonight  and  a  party  here  afterwards, 

(anxiously) 
You  will  stay  here? 

COLERIDGE 
Of  coiirse,   Godwin  is  too  busy  with  his  own  affairs  for  me  to 
stay  there.   There's  a  great  deal  too  much  selfishness  in  the 
world, 

MARY 
Coleridge', 

COLERIDGE 
Mary,  my  dear,  dear  Mary J   Back  again  from  the  dreary  confines  of 
your  exile  J   Gracing  again  your  dear  little  flat J 

MARY 
How  wonderful  that  you're  here  to  go  to  Charles'  play  with  us 
tonight, 

COLERIDGE 
That,,, all  right.   But  I  only  came  to  return  Charles's  greatcoat... 
it's  been  cluttering  up  the  house  for  months, 

CHARLES 
Two  years,   I  suppose  you  never  received  any  of  my  weekly  letters 
asking  for  it? 

COLERIDGE 
You  left  it  at  my  house,  Charles,   So  I've  worn  it  myself.   You 
must  SToffer  the  results  of  joxxr   own  carelessness.   I  had  intended 
to  stay  with  the  Godwins  but,,, 

CHARLES 
I  know,   Godwin  is  too  selfish! 

COLERIDGE 
No.   Mrs,  Godwin,,, 
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CHARLES 
That  womanS   There's  no  one  I  detest  more  than  an  author -hunting 
female  I 

MARY 
Don't  forget  that  she  offered  us  three  hundred  pounds  to  do  the 
Shakespeare  stories, 

CHARLES 
Because  no  one  else  will  do  it  for  less  than  five  hundred.   I 
don't  think  we'll  do  ito 

(walks  to  table  and  pretends  to  start  tearing  up 
some  papers) 

MARY 
I  think  we  will.   It's  a  great  opportunity, 

COLERIDGE 
Mrs,  Godwin  made  an  unusual  comment »   She  says  that  I  am  too 
inclined  to  preach.   Have  you  ever  heard  me  preach,  Charles? 

CHARLES 
I  have  never  heard  you  do  anything  elseo   But  I  hope  you  Intend 
to  preach  a  lot  here  for  sometime » 

COLERIDGE 
If  I  am  not  disturbed  in  my  work,., 

(pointedly,,  to  MARY) 
,o,I  shall  stay  two  weeks, 

CHARLES 
(pointing  to  the  untidy  parcel  COLERIDGE  is 
still  carrying) 
Mary,  do  you  see  what  I  see?   Presents  are  the  most  spiritual 
part  of  friendship.   My  generous  nature  loves  to  be  overcome  by 
the  bounty  of  my  friends, 

(holds  out  his  hand  to  receive  the  present) 

COLERIDGE 
(rising,  still  holding  the  parcel) 
Later s  Charles,   I'm  fatigued  from  the  journey,   Mary,  would  you 
be  good  enoijgh  to  show  me  up?   I  hope  you've  remembered  to  put 
the  lavender  in  the  sheets, 

(COLERIDGE  exits  centre ^  rear,   MARY  stays  behind) 

MARY 
I'll  show  him  up  and  then  rest  for  a  while,   I  want  to  be  fresh 
for  tonight, 

(CHARLES  rises  ruefully,  starts  to  cross  left, 
then  picks  up  the  Hogarth  from  the  writing  table) 
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CHARLES 
Here's   a   little    something   I   picked  up   yesterday.      Walked  past 
it   virtuously  for   a  hundred  yards,    then  ran  back  to  buy  it 
before    someone    else   did. 

(gives  it  to  her) 
It  completes  the  series. 

MARY 
There's  nothing  I'd  rather  have.   Where  shall  we  hang  it? 
(CHARLES  picks  it  up,  holds  it  up  against 
the  wall  at  various  places  until  he  finds 
one  that  meets  with  MARY'S  approval) 
There,  that's  the  perfect  spot. 

CHARLES 
I' 11  hang  it,  .  . 

(catches  look  from  MARY) 
...after  I  get  back  from  the  off ice... if  you  insist  I  go  to  the 
office  at  all.   Mind  you  get  a  good  rest. 

MARY 
I  will,  Charles.   It  does  me  a  world  of  good  just  to  be  here... 
in  this  room. ..with  all  our  things,  with  you.- 

CHARLES 
Stop  it,  woman.   You're  the  one  that  soiinds  like  John  this  time. 
I'll  come  home  as  soon  as  I  can, 

MARY 
Do  go  on  to  the  office, 

CHARLES 
Don't  worry.   Whenever  I  get  in  late,  I  always  make  up  for  it. 

MARY 
Make  up  for  it? 

CHARLES 
Yes.   I  always  leave  very  early. 

(MARY  laughs,  '  CHARLES  starts  toward  the  door 
left  as  the 

CURTAIN  QUICKLY  FALLS. 
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THE  SHORN  LAMBS 

ACT  I 
Scene  3 

The  flat  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lambp  Covent  Garden,   Late  afternoon, 


AT  THE  RISE;  MARY  LAMB  and  FANNY  KELLY  are  seated 

on  the  sofa,  concluding  a  Latin  lesson, 

MARY 
(closing  her  book) 
'*The  Art  of  Love"  would  be  a  more  interesting  assignment  than 
the  "Commentaries «"   But  Charles  thinks  even  I  might  find  Ovid 
a  trifle  bawdy. 

FANNY 
"The  Art  of  Love"  would  certainly  interest  me  more  than  learning 
how  to  build  bridges  across  the  Rhine, 

MARY 
I  know  Charles  doesn't  approve »   Next  time,  another  fifty  lines 
of  Caesar, 

FANNY 
That  much  Caesar  and  I  will  give  Napoleon  two  regiments  and 
defeat  him  single-handed  on  any  battlefield, 

MARY 
Perhaps  Lucretius ,, ,you' re  far  enough  advanced, ,, but  I  should 
have  to  ask  Charles, 

FANNY 
Then  let's  preserve  our  reputations  and  span  rivers  a  little 
longer.   You  make  even  that  interesting.   It  was  very  naughty 
of  Charles  not  to  bring  me  as  a  pupil  before. 

MARY 
I've  been  ill.   And  my  absence  gave  Charles  time  to  convince 
London's  leading  actress  that  she  needs  to  study  a  dead  language, 

FANNY 
Don't  you  believe  in  liberal  education  for  actresses? 

MARY 
For  everybody.   Particularly  for  those,  like  me,  who  feel  more 
at  home  in  the  past  than  in  the  present.   But  your  profession 
demands  so  great  a  knowledge  of  practical  things,  things  of  today,,, 

FANNY 
One  starts  learning  those  in  the  theatre  at  nine.   There  are  so 
many  other  things , . , 

MARY 
I  know,., the  things  boys  are  exposed  to,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
When  I  was  nine  I  had  a„chance  to  read  as  I  liked  in  a  big  library. 
Just  when  I  was  really  d!etermined  to  go  to  school,  I  had  to  go  to 
work. 
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FANNY 
Is  that  why  you  wrote  "Mrs.  Leicester's  School?** 

MARY 
(pleased) 
Yes,   I  didn't  know  you  had  read  it.   Teaching  is  what  I  should 
have  liked  to  do,  instead  of  being  apprenticed  to  a  dressmakero 

FANNY 
Do  you  still  sew? 

MARY 
Sewing  doesn't  appeal  to  me  since o o » since  I  was  first  ill,  ten 
years  ago. . , 

FANNY 
(quickly) 
I'm  sorry, 

MARY 
(ignoring  the  interruption) 
Charles  persuaded  me  to  study  languages  so  that  I  won't  be  lonely 
when  he  is  at  the  off ice,,, and  in  the  evenings  when  he  is  writing. 
I  think  it's  time  for  a  drink, 

FANNY 
No, thank  you, 

MARY 
Sure?   I  have  a  new  bottle  of  brandy,  and  Charles  says  my  receipt 
is  unusually  good, , ,f our  to  one, 

FANNY 
No  thank  youo   But  you,,,? 

Mary 

I  hate  to  drink  alone.   It's  worse  than  dining  alone, 
(she  picks  up  a  snuff  box;  offers  it  to 
FANNY,  who  refuses,  then  takes  a  pinch) 

FANNY 
Not  until  I'm  finished  working  for  the  day, 

MARY 
That's  the  way  with  Charles.   Says  it's  his  reward  for  having 
worked  like  a  good  boy. 

FANNY 
Then  I  should  send  him  a  bottle  of  brandy  after  every  review  he 
writes  about  me.   He  has  helped  my  career  more  than  anyone  else. 
He  has  an  instinct  for  the  theatre,,, a  real  understanding, 

MARY 
Drury  Lane  will  give  the  verdict  when  his  play  goes  on  tonight. 

FANNY 
I'm  sure  it's  good,   Charles  has  such  a  feeling  for  the  theatre. 
I'm  only  sorry  there  wasn't  a  part  in  it  for  me. 
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MARY 
jays  that  you're  "divinely  pi 

FANNY 


There's  only  one  good  woman's  part,  a  real  beauty,  but  Charles 
says  that  you're  "divinely  plain  face" 


No  bottle  of  brandy  for  that  I 

MARY 
..ois  worth  a  hundred  beauties  on  the  stage  today,  and  has  greater 
emotion  than  two  hundred  others. 

FANNY 
Half  a  bottle  for  the  last  half  of  the  speech,   I  shall  pass  it 
on  to  my  grandchildren. 

MARY 
(pause ) 
Oh  !  You  do  intend  to  marry? 

FANNY 
I  don't  feel  that  my  life  would  be  complete  unless  I  were  a  wife 
and  mother. 

MARY 
I  shall  never  marry,  of  course.   But  in  a  sense  I'm  a  wife  to 
Charles. . .and  not  a  wife.   A  mother... who  is  not  a  mother.   That's 
all  I  shall  ever  have... the  fact  that  Charles  is  like  a  son  to  me. 

FANNY 
No  one  could  have  a  better  son. 

MARY 
You're  getting  on.   Why  haven't  you  married  already? 

FANNY 
No  man  is  willing  to  accept  my  conditions. 

MARY 
Conditions? 

FANNY 
The  right  to  continue  my  work... the  right  to  be  a  companion  to  my 
husband  instead  of  merely  a  child-bearing  drudge. 

MARY 
But  you  said  you  want  children? 

FANNY 
Of  course.   When  I  weren't  in  a  play,  I  don't  think  I'd  even  want 
a  nanny.   I'd  want  to  do  everything  for  the -babies  myself. 
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MARY 
Charles  and  I  live  in  the  past.   You're  living  ahead  of  our  time. 
Most  women  today  are  so  anxious  to  grab  themselves  a  husband  that 
they  set  no  conditions  themselves,   A  prospective  husband  can  make 
the  most  preposterous  demands  and  never  be  questioned. 

FANNY 
Until  the  ring  is  on  the  finger »   I  prefer  to  state  conditions  with 
the  intention  of  living  up  to  them. 

MARY 

I  admire  you  for  saying  that,  and  for  what  you  doo   You  earn  your 
living  on  the  same  terms  as  a  man.   You  do  what  you  like,  full 
time,   YOU  don't  have  to  play  at  sewing,.. or  giving  lessons... 
until  you  catch  a  man. 

FANNY 
I'm  glad  you  do  give  lessons.   I  like  coming  here.   When  you  were 

&W  cL  V  o  o  o 

MARY 
(quickly) 
Did  yqu  come  here  often  while  I  was  away? 

FANNY 
I  dropped  in  occasionally  for  a  cup  of  tea  with  Charles. 

MARY 
Tea?  You  can  have  men  drinking  champagne  out  of  your  slipper. 

FANNY 
I  tried  it  once.   My  slipper  was  too  sticky  the  next  time  I  put  it 
on.   Besides,..!  like  tea,  I  like  coming  here  to  see  Charles  and 
now  that  you're  home,  I  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  you,  too... 
if  I  may? 

MARY 
(ignoring  question) 
It's  hardly  proper  when  I'm  away, 

FANNY 
For  an  actress  who's  supposed  to  spend  all  her  time  in  some  man's 
bedroom? 

( laughs ) 
I'm  surprised  at  you.   Charles  has  told  me  that  no  one  in  your 
circle  is  conventional, 

MARY 
I  am  sounding  too  respectable.   We  are  not  conventional.   Now  that 
I'm  home,  you  must  come  to  some  of  our  parties.   There  won't  be  too 
many  here  after  the  play  tonight,  so  perhaps  you  wouldn't  care  to 
c  ome  ? 

FANNY 
I  should  like  to,  very  much. 
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MARY 
Charles  says  our  parties  are  run  on  a  time-table.   Snipes  exactly 
at  nine o«. punch  commences  at  ten, , .difference  of  opinion  expected 
about  eleven. . .perfect  unanimity,  with  some  haziness  and  a  thick 
tongue,  before  twelve. 

FANNY 
I  prefer  that  time-table  to  Caesar  any  evening. 

MARY 
We  may  teach  you  to  live  comfortably  without  a  husband,  as  I  do.o. 

(footsteps  o, s . ) 
...or  you  may  even  choose  a  husband  among  the  men  here, 
(footsteps  closer,  o.s.   MARY  looks  toward 
the  outside  door,  and  turns  back  to  FANNY) 
There  is  one  exception,  of  course, 

FANNY 
I  don't  believe  I  understand  youo   "One  exception?" 

(MARY  starts  to  reply  but  CHARLES  bursts  into 
the  room.   FANNY  looks  at  CHARLES,  then  turns 
to  MARY  and  smiles.   MARY,  looking  at  CHARLES, 
does  not  see  FANNY'S  expression) 

MARY 
(rushing  over  to  CHARLES) 
Let  me  help  you  with  your  parcels. 

(MARY  rushes  in  and  goes  to  help  CHARLES 
unload  parcels.   She  collects  parcels  and 
puts  them  on  the  table) 

CHARLES 
Do  I  espy  a  distinguished  visitor  from  the  Lyceiim? 

(he  moves  toward  FANNY,  stumbles  and  falls) 
With  all  London  figuratively  at  your  feet,  Fanny,  leave  it  to 
C.  Lamb  to  be  literal. 

FANNY 
I  should  be  at  your  feet,  Charles o . .after  what  you  said  about  last 
week's  play.   The  lesson  went  well  today. 

CHARLES 
(mock  anger) 
Bribery. o .nothing  but  bribery  to  win  my  free  and  independent  pen. 
Of  course,  if  it  is  accompanied  by  a  season's  pass.,. 

FANNY 
As  many  as  you  like, 

CHARLES 
That  is  the  correct  answer.   Therefore  my  next  article  will  not 
Lam~pun  you, 

(pointing  to  Hogarth  print) 
How  do  you  like  my  beauty? 
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PANITY 
(looks  CHARLES  up  and  down) 
Hmmm. .. "divinely  plain". 

CHARLES 
(pointing  to  the  print) 
The  gin-sodden  wreck  the re  I   That's  mei 

FANNY 
Then  you're  being  untrue  to  me,  sir,  with  other  actressesl 
You  never  come  to  m;^  stage  door  in  that  condition.   Which 
reminds  me  that  I  must  look  in  at  the  theatre  on  my  understudy. 

CHARLES 
Your  understudy? 

FANNY 
The  poor  girl  has  never  had  a  chance  to  go  on  before.   Tonight 
I  have  something  more  Important. 

MARY 
If  you  aren't  ill,  do  you  really  think  you  should  miss  a  performance? 

CHARLES 
Why  bother  to  be  the  first  lady  of  the  theatre  if  you  can't 
miss  a  performance  occasionally?   Particularly,  on  a  night  like 
tonight, 

MARY 
Now,  Charles  1   You  always  say  that  Fanny's  single  minded  attention 
to  her  work  has  put  her  at  the  top  and  that... 

leaning  glance  at  FANNY) 
...only  equally  single  minded  attention  to  her  work  will  keep 
her  there, 

(COLERIDGE  enters  centre,  rear) 

CHARLES 
Fanny,  I  give  you  a  poetl   Pindar  apostrophised  a  fly.   Bums 
had  his  mouse  and  his  louse.   I  give  you  one  who  has  less 
successfully  made  overtures  of  intimacy  to  a  jackass... a  poet, 
my  friend. . .Samuel  Taylor  Coleridgel 

FANNY 
How  do  you  do? 

COLLERIDGE 
The  actress? 

(FANNY  nods) 
Actresses  are  still  rogues  and  vagabonds  under  the  law,  but 
nowadays  one  may  meet  them  anywhere, 

FANNY 
It's  cheaper  this  way.   One  doesn't  have  to  buy  a  ticket... 
or  an  over-ripe  tomato,  when  a  word  is  so  effective. 
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CHARLES 
(delighted) 
At   last   you've  met   your  match,    Coleridge.      You  two   are    going 
to  be    great  friends,    I   know  you  are, 

FANNY 
The  honour  is  a  little  overwhelming. 

CHARLES 
Let  me  fix  you  a  drink. 

FANNY 
No,  thank  you. 

MARY 
I  offered  her  one.   She  never  drinks  anything  until  she's 
finished  working. 

FANirY 
This  time  I  will.    May  I  have  a  cup  of  tea,  Mary? 

(MARY  hesitates) 

CHARLES 
Of  course. 

(he  goes  to  the  door  rear,  centre,  and  calls  BECKY) 

COLERIDGE 
Mary,  my  dear.   You  haven't  aired  my  room  properly.   Where's 
my  hot  water  bottle? 

MARY 
I'll  get  it  for  you,  Coleridge.    (exits) 

COLERIDGE 
Charles,  will  you  let  me  have  fifty  pounds? 

CHARLES 
Do  you  think  they  pay  before  a  performance? 

(COLERIDGE  exits) 
There  goes  the  greatest  poet  in  Englandl 

FANI^ 
Undoubtedly  the  rudest. 

CHARLES 
He's  always  shy  with  strangers, 

FAITNY 
His   is  a   form  of    shyness   new   to  me. 

CHARLES 
You'll  love  him  as  I  do  after  you  get  to  know  him. 
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FANNY 
His  flattery  is  so  exaggerated  that  I  shall  have  to  take  it 
in  very  small  doses. 

CHARLES 
When  you  hear  him  talk,  it's  like  listening  to  the  voice  of 
angels. 

FANNY 
I'm  not  Joan  of  Arc. 

( sympathetically) 
He ' s  a  very  old  friend,  isn't  he? 

CHARLES 
Since  my  first  day  at  school. 

FANNY 
That's  the  most  damning  criticism  of  the  English  public  school 
system  that  I've  heard  yet.   You  see  him  through  the  eyes  of 
a  schoolboy. 

CHARLES 
Perhaps  I  still  am  a  schoolboy.   The  toga  virilis  doesn't  sit 
very  gracefully  on  my  shoulders. 

FANNY 
From  here  it  looks  like  a  very  good  fit.   The  toga  of  youth 
always  has  to  be  tailored  to  fit  the  ambitions  of  manhood. 

CHARLES 
Don't  talk  to  me  of  ambitions. 

FANNY 
Why?   Aren't  you  ambitious? 

CHARLES 
I  was  once,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  it.   Now  I  satisfy  myself 
with  those  old  lines.   Ambition  is  the  flesh  that  dead  men  eat," 
I  have  no  taste  for  such  a  ghastly  meat."  You  see?   Ghastly 
meat...  cold  Lamb... 

FANNY 
(waves  a  reproving  finger) 
Pun  me  no  puns.   If  Coleridge  had  a  little  more  ambition  he  might 
not  have  become  such  a  pompous  failure. 

CHARLES 
Pompous  failure?  .He's  the  greatest  poet  in  England  today.  Haven't 
you  read  "The  Ancient  Mariner"?   "Kubla  Khan"?   I'M  the  failure. 

FANNY 
Coleridge  is  not  worth  your  little  finger. 

CHARLES 
Don't  say  that,   (flaring  up)   You  don't  know.   You've  only  just 
met  Coleridge, 
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FANNY 
But  I've  heard  you  speak  of  him  so  much.   I  can  see  how  he  imposes 
on  you.   He  fails  you  every  time  you  need  help.,   Did  he  come  to 
help  you  when. . .  when  your  mother  died? 

CHARLES 
He  wrote  me  beautiful  letters. 

FANNY 
Did  he  come  to  be  here  with  you? 

CHARLES 
You're  too  harsh.   He  brought  me  a  present  this  morning. 

FANNY 
...which  I  am  sure  will  turn  out  to  be  something  for  you  to 
give  him.   He  thinks  of  no  one  but  himself. 

CHARLES 
Everyone. . .in  the  end. ..thinks  only  of  himself, 

FANNY 
Except  you.   You  think  of  your  duty. ..to  others. . .never  to 
yourself. 

CHARLES 
Coleridge  thinks  of  duty.   He  has  written  an  ode  to  it. 

FANNY 
He  pays  lip  service  to  it.. .in  iambic  pentameter... 

CHARLES 
I'm  not  a  very  good  poet. 

FANNY 
...and  he  compliments  you  on  your  sense  of  duty  whenever  it 
suits  his  purposeo 

CHARLES 
At  school  Coleridge  seemed  like  an  archangel  to  me.   You  make 
him  sound  like  an  archangel. . .a  little  damaged. 

FANNY 
You're  a  saint .„ .undamaged J 

CHARLES 
I  may  agree  with  you... but  who  are  we  two  against  so  many? 

FANNY 
Stop  making  poor  jokes. 
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CHARLES 
I'm  a  failure o o odon't  you  understand,  a  failure  J   But  I'm  proud 
of  the  fact  that  brilliant  people  like  to  come  to  my  houses,  o. 
Coleridge. o oWordswortho . oGodwln, o o yourself .   Although  I  really 
don't  know  whyo,,the  drinks  aren't  that  good. 

FANNY 
They  come  because  you  help  everyone  who  ever  comes  here,   ^ou're 
my  greatest  help.   That  may  not  be  important  to  youj  but  youo  <>  o 
more  than  anyone  else, . .teach  me  my  job  and  give  me  the  courage 
to  do  my  job  well, 

CHARLES 
You  rate  my  help  too  high.   I've  never  done  anything  remarkable 
for  you,  or  for  myself » 

FANNY 
You  support  a  group  with  everything  you  have  and  remain  perpetually 
broke. . o unable  even  to  do  anything  for  yourself. 

CHARLES 
My  theory  is  to  enjoy  life,  my  practice  is  against  it.   So  long 
as  I  c an  make  others  happy, 

FANNY 
You  write  books, ». 

CHARLES 
That  lie  dusty  and  unread  on  booksellers'  shelves,,. 

FANNY 
That  are  cherished  by  all  who  know  them,  and  more  particularly 
by  those  -who   know  you,   "John  Woodvil",,. 

CHARLES 

(delighted) 
You  pretend  to  remember  that? 

(slyly) 
It's  been  so  long  since  I  wrote  it. » .what  w  as  it  about? 

FANNY 
It's  the  story  of  a  man  who  never  complained  when  the  mills 
of  the  gods  ground  him  exceedingly  small.   As  an  autobiography,., 

CHARLES 
.oolt  has  nothing  to  do  with  m^  lifeo   There's  nothing  in  my 
life  to  interest  anyone.   Clerk  in  the  India  House,  drudge  in 
the  fields  of  literature,.. 

FANNY 
You  have  written  a  play... 

CHARLES 
Which  reminds  me,  "Mr,  H."  will  be  exposed  to  the  cruel  world  in 
about  two  hours,  and  you  must  get  dressed. 
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FANNY 
Oh,    am  I   going? 

CHARLES 
Didn't  you  know? 

FANNY 
I   know  you  haven't    invited   me. 

CHARLES 
Well,    I   have   now I 

FANNY 
Thank  you.      It    just  happens    that    I  don't  have   to  work   tonight... 

(both   laugh) 
and    I   have   a   lovely  new   dress    that  ray  public  has   never  seen.      I 
hope  Mr.    H.    likes    it. 

CHARLES 
I  hope   you  like   him.      But    I'm  still  worried... 

FANNY 
I   know. . .you 're    still  worried    about   your   ending.      Audiences   don't 
like    to  be    tricked. 

CHARLES 
Tricked?     What   do   you  mean? 

FANNY 
Why  not    tell    them  that  Mr.    H's   deep,    dark   secret   is   that   his   name 
is    Hogsflesh  and   let   them   in  on  the    joke    from   the   first?      Then 
they  will    laugh  at    the    actors'    confusion. 

(MARY  appears    in   the  doorway   centre,    rear,    and 
stops    as    she    overhears    the   conversation) 

CHARLES 
I    tried  it    that   way.      When   the   first   manuscript   was   lost.    May 
persuaded  me   that   it   was   an   omen,    and  had  me   write    it   the   other 
way. 

MARY 
(entering ) 
And   you   finally   agreed   with  me.      You  have   to   keep    secrets   from  an 
audience.      They're  not    too   intelligent. 

FANNY 
Audiences   are   very    intelligent.      When   they  aren't   satisfied, 
the    fault   is   either  in  the  writing   or    the    acting. 

CHARLES 
Those   who  write  for  you  need   never  worry    on   the    score    of  acting. 
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FANl^Y 
(to  MARY) 
I  used  to  blame  audiences  when  my  perf ormiances  failed. 

CHARLES 
Fanny  had  to  learn  that  every  performance  is  a  battle.   It's  an 
actress's  job  to  win  over  each  member  of  every  audience  at  every 
performance . 

MARY 

(to  FANNY) 
Then  you  think. o. 

FANNY 
I  think  it  is  better  to  let  the  audience  into  the  secret.   The 
audience  tonight  will  give  you  your  answer. . .unmistakably, 

( p  au  s  e  s  ) 
Now  I  really  must  go  and  change. 

(FANNY  starts  to  leave) 

MARY 
Then  we'll  see  you  at  the  theatre. 

(FANNY  doesn't  answer  but  looks  at  CHARLES) 

CHARLES 
Come  here  and  go  with  us.   I'll  see  you  down, 
(he  takes  her  arm,  they  exit. ) 

(MARY  goes  to  the  chest  of  drawers,  left,  and 
looks  long  and  searchlngly  in  the  mirror.   She 
tries  to  arrange  her  hair  like  FANNY'S,  then 
tries  to  pull  the  neck  of  her  dress  to  look  like 
FANNY,  but  she  gives  up  with  a  deep  sigh, 

(Footsteps  on  the  landing,  o.s.   MARY  guiltily 
mixes  two  stiff  brandies,  resumes  her  seat.   CHARLES 
enters,  goes  to  the  window  for  a  last  glimpse 
of  FANNY.   BECKY  enters,  goes  to  the  window) 

BECKY 
Shall  I  draw  the  curtains  now,  Mr,  Charles? 

CHARLES 
(gives  a  slight  wave  to  FANNY,  below) 
You  forget,  Becky,  that  May  is  back  and  she's  the  mistress  of  the 
house. 

MARY 
Shall  we  leave  them  open,  Charles?  You  seem  to  see  something 
interesting. 

CHARLES 
Nothing   special.      But   let's   keep    the   daylight   a    little   longer. 
It's   been   such  a    beautiful   day. 

(one    final   wave    to  FANNY,    then,    to   MARY) 
...now   that   you're  home    again. 
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(MARY  hands    one    drink   to   CHARLES,    who    sits    on 
the   sofa,    and    takes    hers   with  her  to  her   chair. 
They  lift    their  glasses    to    each  other,    drink 
silently) 

MARY 
I'm  sorry  Fanny  came   in   today, 

CHARLES 
Three   bobs  worth  sorry?     You   still   are   not  feeling  well. 

MARY 
I   feel   all   right,    but    I  like    to   have  you  to  myself   occasionally. 

CHARLES 
And    I   you.      Soon  we'll   have   all   our  nocturnal   --    alias   knock- 
eternal   --   guests    clamouring  at   our  door   again,    as    though  you've 
never  been   away.      I  want    to   forget  that   you  have  been   away. 

MARY 
Then   I   forgive  you. 

CHARLES 
I   thought   Fanny  would   cheer  you  up »      She's   so   alive. 

MARY 
She's   unusually  intelligent,   maybe   just   a   little  hard  but    just 
like    any   other  woman, ..she  wants    to  get   married. 

CHARLES 
Does    she   make   enough   to  keep    us    in   the   style    to  which  we   should 
like   to  be    accustomed? 

MARY 
(looks    at   him  piercingly.      CHARLES   looks  down 
at   his   drink) 
I   don't    think   so.      If    she  wants    a   husband    I   shall   have    to   try 
to   find    her   one , , ,Godwin' s  married. ,. Coleridge   is  married... 
although  he   doesn't  work    at  it   very   hard. 

CHARLES 
Heaven  itself   could   never  successfully  pair  Fanny  and   Coleridge. 

MARY 
I've   got   it... John I 

(CHARLES    laughs    loudly) 
There's   no   reason   to   laugh.      He  needs    a  good   woman   to   look   after 
him. 

CHARLES 
(as  BECKY  enters  from  centre,  rear) 
I  don't  think  he  can  be  pushed  into  matrimony.   Becky,  do  you 
think  I  should  be  sacrificed  to  a  shameless  hussy? 

BECKY 
Lor,  Mr.  Charles!   How  you  do  go  onl 
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(COLERIDGE  enters  centre,  rear,  the  untidy  parcel 
under  his  arm) 

CHARLES 
Did  you  get  some  rest? 

COLERIDGE 
It  was  impossible  with  the  noise  down  here. 

(CHARLES  goes  to  fix  him  a  drink,  keeping  his  eye 
on  the  package  under  Coleridge's  arm,  surveying 
it  from  all  angles) 

CHARLES 
May,  I'm  sure  that  Coleridge  has  brought  us  a  present »   It's 
too  small  for  a  suckling  pigo   I  knowoco 

(inhales  deeply) 
...it's  brawnl   Only  you,  Coleridge,  would  know  that  our 
favourite  dish  in  all  the  world  is  homemade  brawn.   Isn't  that 
so.  May? 

(MARY  does  not  look  up.   CHARLES  extends  the  drink 
to  COLERIDGE,  who  takes  it,  and  then  CHARLES  holds  out 
his  other  hand,  but  COLERIDGE  holds  on  to  the  parcel) 

COLERIDGE 
(after  a  long  drink) 
Charles,  have  you  finished  my  proofs? 

CHARLES 
I  am  just  about  finished,   I  was  going  to  write  you  tomorrow. 

COLERIDGE 
You  write  me  too  many  letters,  Charles.   I  cannot  afford  to  pay 
so  much  postage. 

CHARLES 
I'm  sorry.   If  only  the  company  would  frank  mail  out  I  should 
be  able  to  write  you  every  day. 

COLERIDGE 
Better  spend  your  time  on  my  proofs.   You  dawdle  without  any 
thought  of  me.   Will  you  deliver  them  not  later  than  Friday? 

CHARLES 
I  will,   I  promise. 

COLERIDGE 
Dear  CharlesJ 

(COLERIDGE  hands  over  the  untidy  parcel  he  has 
under  his  arm.   CHARLES'S  face  lights  up) 
After  you  finish  those,  I  thought  you  might  like  to  look  these 
over  for  me. 
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(CHARLES  looks  ruefully  at  MARY,  then  deposits 
the  parcel  on  the  desk) 


COLERIDGE 
I'm  not  feeling  well  at  all... not  well  at  all.   I  have  to  take 
a  little  opium  occasionally, . .under  Dr.  Oilman's  orders,  of  course. 
But  I'm  off  to  the  Lakes  where  I  can  work  with  Wordsworth.   His 
poetry. . . 

CHARLES 
Hasn't  got  a  word's  worth  of  poetry  in  it. 

COLERIDGE 
His  genius  can  be  compared  only  to  the  running  of  a  clear  mountain 
stream. 

CHARLES 
The  water  was  a  little  muddy  when  he  wrote  the  line  "For  still, 
the  more  he  walks  the  more  do  his  weak  ankles  swell." 

MARY 
I  think  it  is  time  we  should  have  a  drink  for  "Mr.  H.",  Charles. 

CHARLES 
A  drink  for  "Mr.  H."J   Although  he  is  of  no  great  importance 
whenever  I  have  you  and  Coleridge  here  together. 

MARY 
How  is  dear  Mrs.  Coleridge? 

COLERIDGE 
Don't  remind  me  of  her.   A  man  has  to  pay  a  high  enough  price  for  the 
mistakes  of  his  youth,  without  being  constantly  reminded  of  them. 

(COLERIDGE  hands  over  his  glass  for  CHARLES  to  refill) 

MARY 
Why  don't  you  stay  on  with  us  here ...  always?   Remember  the  offer 
the  landlord  of  the  Cat  and  Salutation  once  made  you? 

COLERIDGE 
The  hooks  and  eyes  of  your  memory,  dear  Mary,  are  stronger  than 
mine. 

CHARLES 
Free  board  and  lodging  if  you  would  stay  there  and  talk  to  the 
guests.   You  can  do  the  same  here. 

MARY 
(extending  her  empty  glass  to  CHARLES) 
Not  with  a  parched  throat. 

CHARLES 
All  right.. .all  right.  May  I   Coleridge  is  a  musical  glass  whose 
notes  are  truer  if  they're  kept  moistened. 
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(CHARLES  goes  to  the  chest  of  drawers,  left,  finds 
the  bottle  empty.   Goes  through  rear  door,  centre,  to 
get  another) 

COLERIDGE 
Prom  the  number  of  letters  Charles  has  written  me  about  Fanny 
Kelly  I  assume  she's  the  reason  you  wanted  me  to  come. 

MARY 
What  do  you  think  of  her? 

COLERIDGE 
I  hear  she  has  great  appeal  for  the  mob.   Is  she  any  problem... 
to  you? 

MARY 
Not  at  all. 

COLERIDGE 
If  this  play  is  a  success,  Charles  will  have  some  extra  money  to... 

MARY 
Give  some  to  you,  and  take  me  to  Paris. 

COLERIDGE 
Are  you  sure  it  will  be  you? 

MARY 
Me_...just  the  two  of  us. 

COLERIDGE 
There  might  be  enough  money  for  him  to  take  care  of  a  few  of  my 
more  pressing  obligations  ...  take  you  to  Paris,  and  still  be  able 
to  think  of  other  things.   Marriage,  for  example. 

MARY 
I'm  not  worried. 

COLERIDGE 
After  meeting  the  little  actress  woman,  who  looks  like  Ann  Simmons... 
and  your  mother...  I  get  the  distinct  impression  that  it  may  be  a 
little  harder  for  you  to  handle  her  than  it  was  when  you  so  neatly 
disposed  of  .  .  . 

(MARY  claps  her  hand  over  his  mouth.   CHARLES  does  not 
enter,  MAPfY  removes  her  hand,  and  COLERIDGE  continues) 
I  shall  be  a  very  interested ...  shall  I  say... amused  bystander. 

MARY 
You're  more  than  that. 

COLERIDGE 
How  can  I?   Why  should  I? 

MARY 
When  I  was  supporting  Charles,  before  he  started  to  earn  a  salary, 
he  helped  support  you. 
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COLERIDGE 


A  trifling  sum  now  and  then. 


MARY 
Prom  my  earnings.   I  never  complained.   Charles's  affection  for 
you  helped  keep  him  closer  to  me.   Charles  is  till  trying  to  help 
you... money  now  and  then.. « all  your  unpleasant  chores. 

COLERIDGE 
Nothing  very  much. 

MARY 
Enough  to  make  a  difference  to  your  comfort.   You  know  that  I  can 
get  him  to  stop  at  all,  if  I  choose.   Amused  bystander  only? 

COLERIDGE 
I'm  usually  a  disinterested  observer,  but  I  see  you  force  me  to 
become  an  active  participant.   Agreed. 

(CHARLES  retiirns  with  a  fresh  bottle  of  brandy, 
mixes  drinks  and  passes  them  around) 

CHARLES 
(raising  his  glass) 
Old  days,  Coleridgel   Here's  to  the  long  nights  we  spent  talking, 
the  hoiirs  when  we  settled  all  the  problems  of  the  world,  then 
invented  new  ones  to  solve.   Here's  to  GoleridgeizingI   May  such 
talk  never  ceasel 

COLERIDGE 
And  now  to  Charles. . .and  the  success  of  "Mr.  H." 

(CHARLES'S  face  lights  up) 
"My  gentle-hearted  Charles  I   In  the  great  city  pent. 
Winning  thy  way  with  sad  yet  patient  soul. 

Through  evil  and  pain  and  strange  calamity... 

My  gentle-hearted  Charles." 

(all  drink) 
We've  wasted  enough  time.   Charles,  you  must  get  started  now  on 
my  proofs. 

MARY 
We  all  have  to  dress  for  "Mr.  FI." 

COLERIDGE 
You  have  no  discipline,  Charles.   A  man  must  remember  his  duty  to 
his  old  friends,  and  to  those  in  his  family  who  are  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him. 

MARY 
Charles  never  forgets  his  duty  there,  Coleridge. 

COLERIDGE 
No. 

(aside,  to  MARY) 
You  will  never  let  him. 
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CHARLES 
"Diddle-diddle-dxAmpling,  my  son  John, 
Went   to  bed  with  his  britches   on..." 

MARY 
Charles,    that    song   alv/ays  means   you're   driink. 

CHARLES 
Thank   you  for  recognizing  the   tune.      I   sing    "God   Save    The  King" 
so  badly  that  people   question  my  patriotism.      What  about    another 
drink? 

(he   starts    to   prepare   another  when   there   is    a  knock  at 
the   door.      CHARLES   goes.      FANNY  stands    in  the   doorway 
beautifully   dressed  for   the   theatre. 

Miss   K,    you   are   a  dove... Miss   Dove,    I   lovel 

(CHARLES   sweeps   FANNY   into    the   room  and   they  start   to 
do    a  dance) 

WLARY 
A   drink,    Charles  I      A   drink!      But  you'll  have    to   get   an   extra  glass, 

(CHARLES    starts   for   the  rear  room,    MARY  following 
■  him  with   her   eyes.      Then   she  turns    to    FANNY  and 
speaks    in   a   low   voice,    quickly) 
When   I    told  you  that    I   might   find   a  husband  for    you... I   did  not 
mean  Charles. 

FANNY 
I  had  never   supposed   that  you  did.      But    don't  you  expect  Charles 
to  marry   someone? 

MARY 
He  may  want   to,    but  he   can't   unless    I   am  married  first. 

FANNY 
Whyever  not? 

MARY 
Because  he   has   a   duty   to  me. 

(CHARLES   is   returning,    singing    "diddle-diddle-dumpling") 
Any  matrimonial  plans   you  have   must  not   include   Charles  1 

P^ANNY 
(coolly) 
Now   that  you  give   the   matter   so   much  more   importance   than  it 
deserves,    I   shall   certainly  have   to  give   it   very   cafeful 
consideration. 

(MARY  nervously  takes    a  large   pinch   of   snuff,    CHARLES 
enters,    laden  with  another  bottle   and  glasses,   followed 
by   an  excited  BECKY) 
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BECKY 
Is  she  taken  bad  again,  Mr,  Charles? 

(she  starts  toward  the  Welsh  dresser  and  opens 
the  drawer  containing  the  strait  jacket,  but 
Charles  pushes  it  shut) 

CHARLES 
Everyone  who  loves  me  is  here  tonight,  except  Mr.  H.,  whom  we're 
meeting  later. 

(CHARLES  pulls  MARY  from  her  chair  and  grabs 
FANNY  and  BECKY  by  the  hand.   They  form  a 
circle  around  an  indifferent  COLERIDGE,  and 
CHARLES  starts  humming  "London  Bridge  is 
Falling  Down,") 

CHARLES 
(suddenly  singing,  to  the  tune  of  "London 
Bridge ) 
Mr.  H.  is  coming  up,  coming  up,  coming  up, 
Mr.  H.  is  coming  up,  so  Is  Charley  I" 

(COLERIDGE  turns  a  malicious  smile  to  MARY. 
MARY  glares  balefully  at  FANNY.   FANNY  and 
BECKY  pick  up  the  words  of  CHARLES'S  song 
and  join  in  the  singing,  increasing  the 
speed  of  the  dance  as  the.... 

CURTAIN  QUICKLY  FALLS 
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ACT  II 

The  flat  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Covent  Gardeno   Night,  four 
hours  later. 


AT  THE  RISEt  The  room  is  almost  in  darkness,  except 

for  the  fire  in  the  grate.   GEORGE 
DYER,  a  gaunt,  awkward  figure,  with  a 
rusty  coat  too  long  for  him,  is  asleep, 
snoring  gently.   His  shoes,  a  plate  of  food,  and  an  empty  glass  are 
on  the  floor  beside  him,   BECKY",  weeping  profusely,  her  finery  quite 
disheveled,  enters  to  light  the  candles  and  stir  the  fire.   As  the 
lights  go  up,  it  is  evident  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
large  party.   Center,  rear,  the  turkey-red  curtains  are  drawn  back 
to  reveal  the  second  reception  room  beyond.   Center,  against  the 
rear  wall  in  the  back  room,  is  a  long  refectory  table  covered  by 
a  white  tablecloth.   On  it  are  dishes  of  salad,  a  large  cold  shoulder 
of  mutton,  a  ham,  and  cottage  loaves  of  bread. 

To  the  right  of  the  center  doors  in  the  front  room,  a  large  table 
is  laid  with  rows  of  tankards,  glasses  for  hot  punch,  innumerable 
bottles  of  gin  and  brandy.   There  is  the  usual  teakettle  on  the 
trivet. 

Extra  chairs  have  been  brought  in.   The  corners  of  two  whist  tables, 
set  up  for  a  game,  are  visible  in  the  rear  room. 

BECKY 
Oh,  Mr.  Dyer  1  I  didn't  know  you  was  here.   Did  you  see  the  play? 

DYER 
(waking  up  slowly) 
Play?   Play? 

BECKY 
Yes,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

DYER 
There's  been  nothing  good  in  the  English  theatre  since  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.   No,  I  came  here,  found  no  one  at  home,  so  decided 
to  have  my  supper  and  wait.   Does  the  theatre  cause  you  to  weep 
so  profusely? 

BECKY 
The  brutes  I  The  heathen  I 

(she  weeps  louder) 
They  were  only  too  happy  to  cheer  at  the  prologue .., they  called  the 
actors  back  five  times  at  the  end  of  the  first  act.,, then  they 
started  to  whistle ,. .then  they  booed  and  hissed  J  The  brutes  1 

DYER 
I  don't  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  you're  talking  about,  Becky, 
But  the  British  public  is  a  fickle  beast.   They  booed  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  on  occasion, ,, even  Shakespeare .. .and  rightly  so. 
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BECKY 
( contemptuously ) 
Shakespeare  1  Mr.  Charles's  a  good  writer,  and  Mr.  Charles's  a 
good  man.   Shakespeare  was  always  carrying  on  with  other  women. . . 
him  with  a  wife  in  Stratford,   Mr.  Charles  told  me... he  wouldn't 
ever  carry  on  with  no  one  unless  it  was  legal.   Would  he,  sir? 

(DYER,  unmoved,  falls  asleep  again  as  we 
hear  footsteps  o.s,  left, 

MARY,  JOHN  and  RICHARDSON  enter.   MARY  wears 
a  dress  of  soft  grey  silk,  high-waisted,  with 
white  muslin  folded  across  her  bosom,  and  a 
cap  with  a  deep  frilled  border  and  a  bow  on 
top.   MARY  and  JOHN  take  off  their  coats,  but 
RICHARDSON  keeps  his  on  and  grimly  refuses  to 
put  his  hat  down) 

RICHARDSON 
Charles  should  have  thought  of  his  position  sooner.  Miss  Lamb. 

MARY 
He's  hot-headed, . .he  was  excited.   When  the  comedian  peered  out 
of  the  orchestra  pit  during  the  intermission,  and  offered  Charles 
a  tankard  of  beer,  the  poor  boy  was  beside  himself.   Naturally  he 
took  it. 

JOHN 
The  rest  of  us  have  to  learn  to  discipline  our  emotions,  Mary. 
Charles  should  learn,  too. 

MARY 
He  didn't  want  to  be  rude  to  the  comedian.   He  did  raise  the  glass 
in  a  toast  to  you  before  he  drank. 

RICHARDSON 
He  should  have  thought  of  m^   position, 

MARY 
He's  a  little  boy.   Who  but  a  child  would  have  jumped  up  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act  and  shouted  "Author  l"? 


That  was  going  too  far. 
He's  probably  dead  drunk. 


JOHN 
RICHARDSON 


MARY 
Oh,  no i  He  promised  me  pt  the  theatre  he  wouldn't  drink  any  more 
tonight. 

JOHN 
When  they  hissed  at  the  end,  Charles  stood  and  booed  with  the 
rest... I  ask  you,  Mary, 
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MARY 
He  said  that  he  was  afraid  they  would  take  him  for  the  author. 
He  simply  didn't  want  anyone  to  know  how  much  he  had  been  hurt. 

RICHARDSON 
After  the  wonderful  reception  of  the  first  act,  I  still  can't 
understand  why  the  last  brought  such  hisses. 

MARY 
There  will  be  many  opinions  why,.. Miss  Kelly  will  probably  bring 
forth  one  tonight,  here,., you  can  take  It  from  me  that  It  was 
because  the  play  was  too  good  for  them. 

RICHARDSON 
Charles's  behavior  tonight  Is  very  childish.   There  Is  no  place 
for  childishness  In  business,  Miss  Lamb,   Don't  you  agree.  Lamb? 

JOHN 
I  do.  Indeed,  as  a  general  rule.   But  Charles  Is  an  exception. 
I  remember  once,  in  mj;  office,,. 

RICHARDSON 
Business  demands  a  stern  discipline  and  Chatrles's  actions  make  me 
think  that  he  is  not  responsible.   Don't  you  agree.  Lamb? 

JOHN 
I  don't  go  that  far. 

RICHARDSON 
I  do.   Tonight., oat  the  theatre, , .your  brother  told  me  quite 
emphatically  that  he  has  no  affection  for  the  business  that  is  so 
important  a  part  of  the  Empire, ..no  respect  for  me  personally. 

MARY 
You  misjudge  Charles.   I've  never  heard  him  speak  of  you  except... 

RICHARDSON 
...in  terms  of  profane  abuse,  I'm  sure. 

MARY 
This  is  difficult  to  say,  Mr,  Richardson,  but  Charles  must  continue 
in  your  employ.   We  have  no  other  substantial  source  of  Income... 
I  am  frequently  unwell... 

RICHARDSON 
I  am  fully  aware  of  your  position,  Miss  Lamb.   But  there  is  no 
place  for  sentiment  of  that  kind  in  business.   Even  though  I  am 
yielding  to  sentiment  in  returning  here,  purely  out  of  deference 
to  my  colleague, 

(JOHN  bows) 

MARY 
How  gracious  of  you  J 


II. 1^ 

RICHARDSON 
I  am  here  to  save  your  brother  the  embarrassment  of  being  sacked 
before  his  fellow^clerks  tomorrow.   I  hope  he  returns  soon.   I  am 
a  very  busy  man. 

MARY 
At  this  time  of  night? 

(RICHARDSON  bristles;  MARY  tyrns  away) 
Becky  J  Has  Mr.  Lamb  returned? 

(BECKY  shakes  her  head  and  bursts  out 
weeping) 

JOHN 
Mary,  you  forget  that  Charles  is  junior,  and  therefore  "Mr. 
Charles,*  As  head  of  the  family,  _I  am  "Mr.  Lamb." 

MARY 
In  name  at  least,  if  not  in  responsibility.   Mr.  Richardson,  won't 
you  get  something  to  eat  and  drink  before  you  put  on  the  black  cap? 

(RICHARDSON,  puzzled,  starts  to  the  buffet. 
MARY  sits  in  her  chair  and  beckons  to  JOHN) 

MARY 
John,  can't  you  get  Mr,  Richardson  into  a  game  of  whist?   And  let 
him  win?   Maybe  that  would  improve  his  humor  before  Charles  gets 
home. 

JOHN 
It' s  worth  a  try. 

(he  goes  toward  buffet  to  join  RICHARDSON) 

MARY 
(to  BECKY) 
There  won't  be  many  here  tonight.   Put  some  of  the  food  away  in 
the  larder,  and  don't  bother  lighting  the  other  candles. 

(COLERIDGE  and  FANNY  enter) 

COLERIDGE 
Not  that  the  play  is  good,  but  the  British  public  has  no  sense 
of  the  higher  things.   There  are  some  literary  passages  that 
aren't  half  bad,  but  the  public... 

FANNY 
,.ooCame  to  see  a  play,  not  to  hear  literary  passages.   I  am  sorry 
that  Charles  does  not  have  the  success  he  wants  so  badly,  but  I 
cannot  say  the  public's  judgment  is  wrong. 

COLERIDGE 
He'll  be  more  upset  at  the  Godwins. 

FANNY 
You're  not  going  to  tell  him  that  tonight? 
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COLERIDGE 
The  Godwins  have  cut  the  fee  from  three  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty.   He  must  know  as  soon  as  possible* 

FANNY 
But  to  tell  him  tonight . » . it ' s  sheer  cruelty, 

COLERIDGE 
Charles  needs  discipline.   He  must  learn  to  take  all  his  reverses 
like  a  man. 

PANNY 
He's  fortunate  in  having  your  example, 

(she  crosses  to  MARY„   JOHN  and  RICHARDSON 
return  from  buffet  table) 

JOHN 
Coleridge,  do  you  play  whist? 

COLERIDGE 
I  don't  mind  a  rubber  or  two  to  relax  me  after  a  hard  day's 
reading  or  writing. 

RICHARDSON 
Indeed,  sir  I  I  find  whist  worthy  of  my  most  careful  attention. 
When  _I  want  to  relax  I  do  it  by  reading  a  book, 

JOHN 
Come  along,  Richardson. , oColeridge. , .Dyer . 

(DYER  comes  awake  slowly) 
Let's  play  a  rubber  or  two, 

DYER 
Good  evening,  Mary. 

MARY 
Good  evening,  Dyer. 

(The  four  go  into  the  rear  room  and  start  a  game) 

MARY 
(to  FANNY) 
Your  remarks  to  Coleridge  sound  as  though  you  are  ready  to  desert 

the  sinking  ship. 


>^   Interpret  ray  remarks  as  you  like.   Is  Charles  home  yet?    '"  ^^, 


MARY 
I  left  him  with  you,,. when  it  did  not  seem  that  my  company  was 
welcome  or  desirable. 

FANNY 
When  we  got  out  of  the  theatre,  he  simply  vanished. 

MARY 
And  you  found  another  escort,  someone  more  famous  and  more 
successful. 


-i. 


FANNY 
If  you're    referring    to  Coleridge,    I   found  him  crying  quietly  on 
the    steps    of    the    theatre.       I   persuaded  him    that  his   grief  was 
too   sacred    to   share   with   the   public. 

MARY 
...but   should   be    shared  with  you,    a   complete    outsider   to   the   family. 


k  ^^  ^  '  FANNY 


0^    '■'  '- 
Perhaps  Charles  has  had  too  much  to  drink. 


MARY 
Charles  promised  that  he  wouldn' t  drink  any  more  tonight,  and  he 
never  breaks  a  promise  to  me. 

[p^'"  FANNY 

Shouldn' t  we    send    someone    to   look  for  him? 

MARY 
I  have   looked  after  my  brother   for  a   long    time... 

-U  FANNY 

...and  he   has    looked   after  you. 

MARY 
Whichever  way  you  prefer,    it  has   been  without   your  assistance. 
I  do   not   need   it  now.      But   I    think  you  may  need  mine, 

FANNY 
What   do  you  mean? 

MARY 
The    little    scheme   you  and  Charles   are    cooking   up... 

FANNY 
We  have   no   little    scheme. 

MARY 
...to  get  married  and   send  me   away.      I  am  on    to  you  both. 

Then  you   should   know  that  Charles   never   makes   any  plans,    little 
or  big,    without   first    thinking   of  you, 

M'VRY 
A  fine    speech    to  cover  up  your  real   feelings. 

FANNY 
My  real   feelings? 

E4RY 
Now   that  Charles's   play  has   failed,    and  he   won't  have   any  money 
besides   his    clerk's   salary...!    can't  believe   you're   quite    so 
Interested. 
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PAMY 
I  must  be    the    only  person   in   the   world   v/ithout   money    to  whom  it 
Isn't   the  most   Important  thing   in   the   world. 

MARY 
Your  public   would   say  quick  enough  that  you  had  married   for  money, 

FANNY 
They  might,    if   I  married  Lord  Ayling„      My  enemies   might    say   that 
his   hundred   thousand  a   year  made   rae   overlook  his   pock=marked   skin, 
and  his  gouty   rageso      But   I  doubt   if  even  my  friends   could   say 
that   I  would  want    to   marry  Charles   for  his  moneyc      All    this  makes 
one    thing   eleai::^o^o  ^  ^ .    ,  ^,tJ' 

MARY 
That  you're   finding  excuses   for  your  change   of  heart, 

FANNY 
NOo      Your   attitude    tonights 

MARY 
A   sister  trying  to  protect  and  help  her  brother, 

,/  "^    L  FANNY 

^    More    than  that,       I   don«  t   think  you  know  enough    to  have   advised 
Charles   to   write    the   play   so    that   it   would   fail,, but  you  wanted 
the   play  to  fail,  » 

MARY 
Charles's   success   would  have   given  me   greater   security,    more 
money,    a   trip    to   the   Continent. , . 

\  Lik  FANNY  U)  oJM    i^ 

-You  don't  want  Charles   to  be  a   success,  .  oyou  want  him  to   go  on 
with   only  a    small    salary  so   that  he   can  never  get  away.Xrom  you, 

KikRY 
There's  more    than   that,      Charles   can  never  marry  anyone, 

FANNY 
So  long  as   you   say  so? 

MARY 
So  long  as    I   need  his  help,    and    so   long  as  he   needs   my   love, 

FANNY 
Your   sisterly  love,.. your  motherly  love,    if  you  liKe,.,is    sterile. 
You  bring   Chrles   only   fear„.,fear   of   losing  his    job,.„fear   of    the 
consequences   of  doing    anything  he  has   ever  wanted   to  do. 

MARY 
Those   things   are    important. 


r.  // . 
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FANNY 
Not   very.      The   ancients   you    talk  about    so  much  never  had   them, 
I've   never  had   them,    and    I  don't   suppose    I   ever   shall. 

MARY 
You' ve   been  well, 

^1-     r  FANNY 

So  have   you.      You  have   your   spells    only  when  you  can' t  win  any   other 
wa'y.       Instead   of  fighting   the    things    that   stand    in  Charles's   way, 
\^/^ou  fight  him.    .the    one   who  loves   you  the   most.      You   impose    on  him, 

MARY 
No   one   has   ever   spoken    so   cruelly   to  me   before.r- 

(^--^^    ^.^r--^4-    ^■^-  FANNY 

If  my  honesty   seems   cruel    to   you,    it   is   only  for    the    same   reason 
you  are   cruel,    .only  you  don't   know  that  you  are.      We   are   fighting 
for    the    same   man.      You,    because   you  love   yourself,    I   because    I 
love  him. 

MARY 
Charles  has   a   duty  to  me.      When  he   was    twenty-one,., 

FANNY 
He   promised  always    to   make   a  home    for  you, 

MARY 
It  was   more    than  a   promise.      He    took  an  oath,    in  a    court   of   law, 
always    to   take    care    of  me. 

FANNY 
(after  a  pause) 
He   has    never   shirked   any   duty   toward   you,    and   he    never  will.      But 
he   did  not    take   an  oath   to  deny  himself  all    the   normal  activities 
of  a  man. 

MARY 
Charles    is   like   a   son   to   me.      A   child's   first   duty  is   to   take   care 
of  his   parents. 

FANNY 
(slowly,    deliberately) 
Your  mother  had   that   idea,    too. 

MRY 

(quietly) 
God  has   forgiven  me   for   that  J 

( shouting ) 
But   I'll   never  forgive   you  for  reminding  me.      You'll  never  have 
Charles  I 

FANNY 
You  want  to   decide   for   the    schoolboy.      I'd   rather  let   the   man 
decide    for  himself. 
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CHARLES'S   VOICE    (o.s.) 
"Diddle,    diddle   dxnnpllng,   my  son  John 
Went   to  bed  with  his  britches   on..." 

"MARY  rushes  to  open  the  door,   CHARLES  stands 
there  unsteadily,  obviously  drunk.   He  is  dressed 
in  clerical  black  and  gaiters.   He  looks  over  MARY 
to  FANNY,  for  a  perceptible  pause,  then  around  the 
room) 

CHARLES 
Where  are  the  mourners  for  Mr.  H's  wake? 

RICHARDSON'S  VOICE  (o,s.  rear) 
I  shall  be  out  in  a  moment.,  Charles,   You  had  your  say  earlier. 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you  now, 

CHARLES 
Beckyi 

(BECKY  rushes    in) 
Why  aren't   the    candles   lit? 

MARY 
They  aren't  necessary.   There  won't  be  many  people  coming  tonight. 

CHARLES 
Jokes  come  in  with  candles  and  we  need  a  joke.   Light  every  candle... 
quickly^ 

(BECKY  gets  a  spill  and  hurriedly  lights  all  the 
candles) 
Get  me  a  drink,  someone i 

MARY 
(helping  him  off  with  his  overcoat,  deliberately 
standing  so  that  he  can't  see  Fanny) 
I  was  beginning  to  worry.   Where  have  you  been? 

CHARLES 
Mr,  H's  neck  broke  with  such  a  crack  that  I've  been  walking  down 
the  Strand,  trying  to  see  if  mine  broke  too, 

(FANNY  comes  up  with  a  drink  and  hands  it  to  him, 
CHARLES  lifts  the  glass) 

MARY 
Mr.  Richardson's  in  there  and  wants  to  talk  to  you, 

(warning) 
He's  not  drinking, 

CHARLES 
To  Mr,  H.i   May  he  rest  in  peace,., 

(drains  the  glass) 
,,. instead  of  the  pieces  he's  in  now, 

MARY 
The  audience  was  composed  of  idiots.   The  play  was  too  good  for 
them.   You  were  casting  your  pearls  before  swine. 
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CHARLES 
Is  that  your  opinion,  Fanny? 

FANNY 
I'm  sorry.   I. . . 

MARY 
(pressing  her  advantage) 
Do  you  share  my  opinion? 

FANNY 
No.   The  jury  has  brought  in  a  verdict. . .there  i s  no  higher  court 
of  appeal.   Next  time... 

CHARLES 
There  will  never  be  a  next  time.   I  have  failed  in  everything 
that  I  have  ever  tried.,. but  never  quite  so  publicly  as  tonight. 

RICHARDSON'S  VOICE  (o.s.) 
That's  rubber,  gentlemeni   Charles... 

JOHN'S  VOICE    (o.s.) 
Then  let's  have   another. 

RICHARDSON'S  VOICE  (o.s.) 
After  losing  eighteen  and  nine?   Play  three-handed.   I  must 
have  a  word  with  Charles,  and  then  go. 

CHARLES 
(to  MARY) 
The  sack? 

MARY 
(nods) 
I  tried  to  talk  to  him  but... 

FANNY 
Give  me  a  chance.   Charles,  take  Mary  upstairs... 

MARY 
You  must  not  give  orders  in  my  house, 

FANNY 
...say  she's  not  feeling  well. » .and  don't  come  down  until  I  call 
you. 

MARY 
This  is  ridiculous.   I  talked  to  Mr.  Richardson  and  he's... 

FANNY 
Then  there's  nothing  to  lose.   Please  let  me  try, 

MARY 
(aside  to  FANNY) 
His  job  doesn't  pay  enough  to  make  it  worth  your  while. 
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FANNY 
But  it  is  worth  your  while  that  he  keeps  it,  and  his  self-respect, 

CHARLES 
Please,  Mary.  There's  nothing  to  lose. . .except  my  job.   You  must 
be  very  tired, 

MARY 
Very  well,  Charles.   If  you  ask  it.   I'll  take  my  book.   The  man 
at  the  stake  is  half -burnt. 

CHARLES 
Is  the  story  about  me? 

MARY 
Where's  my  letter  opener?   Beckyl 

(BECKY  enters  from  rear  room) 

BECKY 
Yes,  Ma'am? 

MARY 
Where's  my  letter  opener  this  time? 

(BECKY  looks  at  CHARLES,   ^^e  nods,  and  she  unlocks 
the  desk  drawer  without  being  observed  by  MARY  or 
FANNY.   She  gives  the  letter  opener  to  MARY,  who 
places  it  in  her  book) 


Thank  you,  Becky. 
I'll  help  you  up. 
That  won't  be  necessary. 
It's  a  pleasure.  Ma'am. 


MARY 
BECKY 
MARY 
BECKY 


(Just  as  MARY  and  BECKY  get  to  the  door,  BECKY 
turns  and  winks  at  Fanny.  CHARLES  follows,  and 
meets  RICHARDSON  and  JOHN,  door  centre  rear. 
DYER  and  COIE  RIDGE  remain  in  the  rear  room) 

CHARLES 
If  you'll  excuse  me  one  moment... my  sister  isn't  feeling  too 
well  and  I  wish  her  to  rest  upstairs.   I'll  be  right  down. 

RICHARDSON 

(reluctantly) 
My  time  is  valuable  and  I've  already  wasted  enough  of  it  this 
evening  at  the  theatre. 

(laughs,  but  no  one  else  joins  in) 
Don't  be  long. 
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CHARLES 
I  feel  that  your  revelations  may  have  considerably  more  importance 
than  the  disclosure  of  poor  Mr,  H's  secret. 

(CHARLES  and  MARY   exit) 

FANNY 
(coquettlshly ,  taking  Richardson's  arm  and 
leading  him  to  the  sofa) 
You  must  waste  a  little  time  on  me .   I've  come  here  so  often  in 
the  hope  of  really  getting  to  talk  to  you.   Charles  has  told  me  so 
much  about  you. 

RICHARDSON 
No  doubt  he  has  given  you  several  laughs  by  his  caricature  of  me. 

FANNY 
He  has  lamb-punned  you. 

(laughs  gaily,  but  gets  no  response) 
You  know. . .lamb -punned. 

RICHARDSON 
Hmmm.   I  hate  puns  I 

FANNY 
Charles  never  puns  about  anyone  except  those  of  whom  he's  very  fond. 

RICHARDSON 
There  is  an  exception  to  every  rule, 
(beams  at  his  great  wit) 

FANNY 
(picking  it  up) 
How  very,  very  clever  of  youl   I  know  now  why  Charles  is  always 
telling  me  how  quickly  and  unerringly  you  get  to  the  root  of 
every  problem. 

RICHARDSON 
Does  he ,  indeed? 

FANNY 
But  he's  so  afraid  of  revealing  to  you  his  real  admiration  of 
you  and  everything  you  do.   That's  being  really  English,  isn't  it? 

(no  response) 
Isn't  it,  John? 

(FANNY  nods  her  head  in  a  vigorous  "Yes"  to  John, 
Aside,  to  JOHN) 
You'd  better  agree.   Otherwise,  it'll  cost  you  five  hundred  pounds. 

JOHN 
(shaking  his  head  vigorously) 
^es,  of  course. 

(FANNY  gestures  him  away.   JOHN  goes  to 
the  rear  room,  puzzled) 
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FANNY 
Only  tonight  Charles  was  telling  me  how  much  he  respects  you 
and  that...  no  matter  how  successful  he  might  be  in  his  hobbies... 

RICHARDSON 
His  infernal  letter  writing... he  costs  East  India  House  at  least 
a  hundred  a  year  by  franking  letters  in... 

FANNY 
...from  young  poets  all  over  the  country  who  can't  afford  a  pound 
to  send  a  manuscript  by  Post  from  Somerset  or  Cumberland. 

RICHARDSON 
Then   they   shouldn't   write. 

FANNY 
There  you're  trying  to  hide  your  generosity.   You  don't  want 
even  me  to  know  that  every  letter...  Charles  tells  me  this  so 
often...  carries  some  sentence  like,  "l  am  able  to  send  these 
new  poems  only  because  your  generous ...  good-hearted  chief  is 
willing  to  pay  the  postage." 

RICHARDSON 
Hrainm.   Charles  has  never  given  any  indication  of  that  to  me. 

(JOHN  comes  back,  still  very  puzzled) 

JOHN 
(trying  to  interrupt) 
I  don't  remember... 

FANNY 
(quickly) 
Charles's  playwriting,  his  letter  writing. . .these  are  hobbies. 
But  Charles  always  says  that  his  real  work  is  the  writing  he 
does  for  you... the  books  he  keeps  for  you,  and  that  he  hopes 
he  may  be  spared  to  go  on  keeping  them  to  your  satisfaction. 

JOHN 
I  don't... 

(FANNY  kicks  him) 

RICHARDSON 
He  really  feels  that  way  about  it? 

FANNY 
How  could  he  not  feel  that  way... even  though  he  is  too  shy  to 
say  it... when  he  was  trained  by,  and  had  the  wonderful  example 
of  his  older  brother? 

JOHN 
(all  doubts  resolved,  taking  it  big) 
Of  course,  I  always  try.   I  know  that  you  and  I  see  eye  to  eye  on 
these  matters,  Richardson. 


II -li^. 


All  you  say  may  be 
his  real  feelings 


RICHARDSON 
true.  Miss  Kelly,  but  Charles 
from  me,   I  am  a  bliont  man... 


certainly  keeps 


FANNY 
I  should  say,  rather. .. strong  and  forceful. 

RICHARDSON 
Perhaps  you  are  ri^t.   But  Charles  was  bl\int  enough  tonight  at 
the  theatre  in  letting  me  know  that  he  hoped  to  see  me  in  hell... 

FANNY 
You  poor  man,  you  haven't  a  drink.   You  must  be  parched.   Beckyl 

(BECKY  enters) 
Becky,  Mr.  Richardson  doesn't  have  a  drink.   Will  you  fix  him  one... 
the  special  kind  that  Mr.  Charles  serves  only  his  best  friends? 

RICHARDSON 
Very  light,  very  light.   A  hard  day  at  the  office  tomorrow,  you 
know. 

(BECKY  pours  brandy  almost  to  the  top  of  the  glass. 
She  passes  the  water  jug  over  it  without  pouring  a 
drop,  and  FANNY  hods  approval.   BECKY  hands  the 
glass  to  Richardson) 
Thank  you.   Here's  to  you.  Miss  Kelly. 

(drinks) 

FANNY 
Even  tonight,  Mr.  Richardson,  Charles  was  only  hiding  his  real 
feelings.   He  was  afraid  you  might  think  him  sentimental  if  he 
told  you  the  truth.   Did  he  give  you  the  impression  that  he 
wished  to  insult  you,  after  he  knew  the  play  was  a  failure? 


RICHARDSON 


No . . . o . . . o . 


The re  J  That 
play  failed, 
work  for  you. 


proves  it! 
because  he 


FANNY 
Charles  was  really  relieved  when  the 
knew  it  meant  that  he  could  continue  to 


RICHARDSON 
I  would  never  have  seen  it  in  that  light,  but  Charles  always  do 
do  things  in  a  roundabout  way. 
(takes  another  drink) 

FANNY 
You  big  business  men  are  all  alike.   You,  too,  are  a  little 
afraid  to  admit  that  Charles  is  very  valuable  to  you  and  that.. 
so  long  as  he  does  his  work,  of  course... you  enjoy  him. 


es 


jlC«  9  QQ  »   aSS* 


RICHARDSON 
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FANNY 
The  mental  stimulation  of  meeting  your  exacting  standards  during 
the  day  sharpens  Charles's  mind  for  writing  at  night. 

RICHARDSON 
His  writing  never  interferes  with  his  work. . .particularly. 
But  I'm  damned  if  I  like  his  writing  an  invoice  to  our  best 
customer,  Bensusan  and  Company,  and  addressing  it... "Dear  Sir 
and  Madam,"   It  took  me  a  week  to  explain  that, 

FANNY 
The  English  business  man  is  the  foundation  of  our  country's 
greatness.   Don't  you  agree? 

RICHARDSON 
(pompously) 
Of  coursei 


This  is  a  secret.   You'll  never  let  on  to  a  living  soul  what 
I'm  about  to  tell  you? 

(RICHARDSON  nods  a  vigorous  "yes"  then 
changes  to  an  equally  vigorous  "no") 
Charles  feels  the  same  way.   He  wants  to  do  a  play  to  show 
England,  and  the  world,  the  true  worth  of  the  backbone  of  the 
character?  What  man  of  heroic  mold? 


(thickly) 
Warren  Hastings? 


RICHARDSON 


FANNY 
(shakes  her  head.   Leans  very  close  to  him) 
YOUl 

(RICHARDSON  rises  unsteadily  to  his  feet, 
goes  to  the  mirror,  looks,  at  himself,  and 
draws  himself  up  proudly) 
You  will  never  give  me  away  to  Charles,  will  you? 

RICHARDSON 
( vice-rqgally) 
Neverl 

FANNY 
I've  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time.   I  know  how  many  important 
things  you  must  do.   Becky,  will  you  see  if  Mr.  Charles  is  free 
to  say  goodnight  to  Mr,  Richardson? 

(BECKY  exits,   Fanny  helps  RICHARDSON  on 
with  his  coat,  letting  her  arms  hold  him 
a  little  tighter  than  necessary.   RICHARDSON 
beams.   CHARLES  appears  in  the  doorway,  sees 
the  byplay,  and  advances  into  the  room, 
COLERIDGE  follows) 
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CHARLES 
Mr.  Richardson,  I  want  to  apol... 


RICHARDSON 
(putting  his  hand  on  CHARLES'S  shoulder) 
Charles,  my  boy,  there's  no  need  to  apologize  for  anything.   I 
know  you  think  you  wasted  my  time  this  evening  because  the  play 
was  not  a  success.   Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  boy.   Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Naturally  we  wanted  your  play  to  be  successful,  but  that's  the 
luck  of  the  game.   You'll  do  it  next  time... 

CHARLES 
Next  time?   There  won't  be , . , 

FANNY 
Now,  Charles.'   It's  one  of  the  oldest  superstitions  of  the 
theatre . o .never  talk  about  your  next  play. 

CHARLES 
But. . . 

(FANNY  puts  her  fingers  on  his  lips) 

RICHARDSON 
Next  time  you'll  succeed.   You  have  a  subject  that  will  stir 
every  red-blooded  Englishman.   Come  in  tomorrow. . .after  lunch. 
We  can't  get  along  without  you,  you  know,  for  a  whole  day. 
I  have  a  few  anecdotes  about  my  school  days  that  I  must  tell 
you,  they  might  be  Just  the  thing.'   Goodnight  alii 

(RICHARDSON  exits,  leaving  CHARLES  and  JOHN 

staring  blankly  at  FANNY) 

COLERIDGE 
Now  you  will  be  able  to  let  me  have  that  fifty  pounds. 

CHARLES 
Tomorrow,  Coleridge.  Tomorrow,  at  the  off ice... now  that  there's 
going  to  be  an  office, 

(COLERIDGE  starts  toward  the  rear  room) 

CHARLES 
Fanny,  what  is  this  about  my  next  play?   There's  not  going  to 
be  one. 

FANNY 
You  don't  have  to  start  on  it  tonight.   I'll  tell  you  all  about  it, 
some  long  winter  evenings. 

(She  takes  his  hand.   They  look  at  each 

other,  smiling  tenderly) 

(JOHN  starts  to  leave,  then  ceremoniously 
bows  very  low  to  FANNY.   She  curtsies. 
JOHN  exits) 
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COLERIDGE 
(standing  In  doorway  centre,  rear) 
Tomorrow? 

CHARLES 
I  promise. 

COLERIDGE 
Good.   There's  something  I  forgot  to  tell  you... 

FANNY 
(quickly) 
Mr.  Coleridge,  I'm  parched.   Will  you  get  me  a  drink? 

COLERIDGE 
(ignoring  her) 
As  I  left  the  theatre... 

FANNY 
...as  though  you  were  leaving  a  ship... a  sinking  one... 

COLERIDGE 
...I  ran  into  Godwin.   He  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  book  publish- 
ing is  in  a  very  bad  way.   He  won't  be  able  to  pay  you  the  three 
hundred  pounds  he  promised. 

CHARLES 
How  much? 

COLERIDGE 
One  hundred  and  fifty, 

(exits  into  rear  room,  where  DYER  is  still  eating) 

CHARLES 
Richardson  and  John  were  behaving  very  strangely.   It  takes 
Coleridge  to  bring  me  back  to  reality.   One  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  instead  of  three  hundred. 

(he  and  FANNY  move  toward  the  sofa) 
Commodity  prices  are  falling. .. and  Lamb's  Tales  lead  the 
decline,' 

FANNY 
Let  me  get  you  a  drink. 

CHARLES 
No,  thank  you.   I  promised  May  that  I  wouldn't  drink  a  drop  more 
tonight.   So  I  didn't  drink  a  drop  -- 

(represses  a  hiccough) 
I  drank  buckets  full. 

FANNY 
Will  you  get  me  a  drink?   I've  never  needed  one  more. 
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(CHARLES  goes  to  fix  her  a  drink.   FANNY 
picks  up  an  unusual-shaped  pipe,  so 
different  from  the  others  that  it  is 
easily  recognizable,  and  starts  filling 
it  for  him) 

CHARLES 
What  did  you  do  to  Richardson? 

FANNY 
Just  flattered  hi"i  a  little. 

CHARLES 
A  little? 

FANNY 
Flattery. „ .even  a  little., .is  a  tempering  wind  that  never  seems 
to  have  reached.,, 

(pointedly) 
...one  shorn  lamb. 

CHARLES 
No  puns  from  you .   Those  are  my  sides, 

(attempted  lightness) 
Was  it  necessary  to  end  with  an  embrace? 

FANNY 
Would  you  leave  your  victim  without  the  coup  de  grace?   It  was 
in  a  good  cause. 

CHARLES 
That's  the  only  thing  I  don't  like  about  you  in  the  theatre. 
Seeing  you  embrace  some  dissolute... 

FANNY 
(cockney) 
Yer  nays  yer  money  and  yer  gets  yer  choice] 

(CHARLES  hands  her  a  drink.   FANNY  gives 
him  his  pipe  and  lights  it  with  a  spill) 

CHARLES 
Is  smoking  one  of  your  secret  vices?   You  fill  a  pipe  so  well. 

FANNY 
I'm  sorry  about  tonight,  Charles. 

CHARLES 
I  know.   Thank  you.   But  let's  let  Mr.  H.  stay  in  his  grave. 
I've  failed  again. 

FANNY 
Don't  look  at  it  that  way.   I  remember  my  first  performance. , , 
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CHARLES 
Stop.      Tonight,    for   once    In  my  life,    I  had    thought    I  could    look 
forward. .. ins tead   of  back. 

FANNY 
You  can   still   look  forward.      When  you  write  again, . , 

CHARLES 
I    shall   never  write   again,    for    this   age    or   the   next.      Perhaps 
I   shall    some   day  write   for   antiquity.      But   right   now,    I'm  not 
writing.      Let's    stay   in  the   present. 

FANNY 
(puts   her  hand  over  his) 
No.      Let's   still   look  forward.      Before  we   went   to  the    theatre 
we    talked  about  announcing    our... our   future   arrangements. 
Let'  s    talk  about    them. 

CHARLES 
I  can' t.   Things  didn' t  go  well  tonight. 

FANNY 
That  still  makes  no  difference. .. to  me.   It  might  to... 

CHARLES 
To  me?   It  does,  a  very  great  difference. 

FANNY 
Why? 

CHARLES 
Nothing    important.       Only  my   minor  weaknesses.       I   can't   spill 
them  all    out   to  you.      The   pain  would   be    too  great, 

FANNY 
Pain  is  never  so  great  when  it  is  shared. 

CHARLES 
You're   right,    but  everyone   eventually  has    to   learn   that   man   is 
essentially  a   lonely  creature,   and  must  bear  most   of  his   pain 
alone . 

(he  goes  to  bookcase  and  takes  out  a  book) 
That' s  why,  when  someone  can  share  our  pain,  even  for  a  moment, 
it  makes  our  burden  so  light.   Do  you  know  Bobby  Burns? 

FANNY 
I   love   him,    but  you  hate   all   Scots. 
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CHARLES 
Burns  is  different.   Let  me  read  this  to  you. ,.no,  it  isn't 
necessary.   I  know  it  by  heart... 

"The  muse,  nae  poet  ever  fand  her, 
'Til  by  himsel'  he  learned  to  wander, 

Adown  some  trotting  burn's  meander. 

And  no  thinkt  lang, 


It 


(CHARLES   kisses   the   volume,    throws    it    on 
the    table,    and   sits    down  again  beside   FANNY) 

FANNY 
Burns    was    right.       That    should   be   your   motto,       too.      Another   poet 
put    it  a    little    differently.       "Blest   be    the    hour   I    left   my 
father's  house..." 

(CHARLES   rises    in  great  agitation) 
"I   might  have   been  a    shepherd   all   my   days,   and   stole    obscurely 
to  a   peasant's   grave.      Now,    if   I   live,   with  mighty  chiefs   I 
stand;    and,    if   I    fall,    with  noble    dust   I   lie." 

CHARLES 
D.d, don't   ever   r.r.read    tht  th„  those    v.v, verses    tot.  to   m.m.me 
againS 

Don' t  you  like  my  reading? 

It  is  too  good. 

Why? 


FANNY 

CHARLES 

FANNY 


CHARLES 
Right  after  May  had  her  first  spell... I  used  to  recite  those 
verses  over  and  over  again. .. over  and  over  again. 

FANNY 
Why  those  verses? 

CHARLES 
(puzzled  by  her  reaction) 
They  meant  farewell  to  all  my  dreams.   When  I  left  school  there 
were  so  many  things  I  wanted  to  do.   I  was  going  to  be  the 
greatest  poet  in  the  world,  next  to  Coleridge.   I  was  going  to 
be  an  actor.   I  was  going  to  establish  a  Utopia  in  Pennsylvania. 
I  was  going  to  be  a  greater  playwright  than  Shakespeare. 

FANNY 
Then  the  world  closed  in... you  saw  your  friends  extending  their 
youth  a  little  longer... at  the  university. . .at  jobs  they  wanted, 
nothing  to  do,  but  big  pay.   You  had  to  go  to  work,  at  a  job 
you  hated. 
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CHARLES 


That   wasn' t   too  bad, 


FANNY 
Of   course    it   was   bad.      Now  you  must  make    up   for   lost   time. 

CHARLES 
We   used    to  have   glorious    nlghtso    .building   dreams. .. arguing 
points   of  philosophy  much  finer   than  those    of   that  practical 
business    man,    Abelard.  .  „ 

FANNY 
And  Heloise? 

CHARLES 
There  was   a  girlo..I'd  known  her  for  a    long    time,    and   I    thought   she 
cared  Tor  me   as  much  as   I   cared  for  her„      Then   suddenly,    even 
despite    Mary's   help,    she   refused    to   see   me  again. 

FANNY 
She    was   very  foolish, 

CHARLES 
I'm  glad  now   that    she   did,    because    if    she  hadn't   I  might  never 
have   met  you„ 

FANNY 
Thank  youo 

CHARLES 
The    door   to    the    future   always    stood    open,    even    then,    until,., 
until    Mary  became    ill, 

FANNY 
A   moment   ago  you  were    talking   about   me.      Now  you're    talking   about 
sister.       I'm   sick   of  hearing   about   your    sister„ 

(suddenly  penitent) 
Oh,    I    didn't   mean   to   say    that'       I   didn't   mean   it  a   bit.      I'm 
sorry,    Charles. 


What  can   I   do   about    it? 

Forgive   me. 

There's   nothing    to  forgive, 


CHARLES 


FANNY 


CHARLES 


FANNY 
Please   go   on.      You   took  an  oath  always    to   take    care    of   Mary, 
which  you   will    always   honour,    in    the    letter  and    in    the    spirit. 
But  you  mustn't  let   an   oath   ruin  your  life. 
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CHARLES 


It  hasn'  to      It  won'  t< 


FANNY 
It  will,  unless  you  do  something  about  it, 

CHARLES 
How   rich  and   wonderful   are   a    schoolboy's    dreamsj      Sometimes    I   wish 
I   could    shut   out   the   world  and   create  an   ideal    one   of  my   own, 

FANNY 
Mary   does    thato      But  you  have   the   courage    to   face    reality,    not   as 
a    schoolboy  dreams    it,    but   as    it   iso 

CHARLES 
Mary  has   great  courage.      You  don't  understand  her  at  all, 

FANNY 
A  woman' s  heart  has   an  understanding   that  a   man' s   mind   can  never 
have„ 

CHARLES 
Mary's    the   most  unself ish. . . the   most  generous o,. the   kindest  human 
being  who   ever   livedo 

FANNY 
No,    Charles,      Mary's   told  you   thatj,    and    it's   not   true.      She's 
self isho . o she' s   possessive. , ^ she' s   mean  and   demanding, 

(CHARLES   rises,    stands    silently,    starts    to 
speako      He   moves    to    the   window  and    stares 
out.      His    shoulders    give    one   convulsive 
shake,    then  he    regains    control    of  himself. 
When  he    turns    toward   FANNY,    his    face    is   a 
mask   of  anguish) 

CHARLES 
(slowly) 
I» ve„ .. always, . o knowno .» that   she's   like    that   sometimes, . .but 
always   quite    unconsciously„      When  her   mind    is    clear,    her   only 
thought    is    for   me    and   for   ray  welfare, 

FANNY 
At   least    she    makes   you   think   it    is, 

CHARLES 
There's   been   so   little"  tenderness    in  our   lives    that  we   cling 
together, .. we' re    cloistered,    together,    as   we've   always   been, 

FANNY 
Cloisters    sometimes  have    the    smell   of  a    tomb,, 

CHARLES 
She   always    tries    so  hard    to  help  me. 
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FANNY 


If   it  helps   her   first. 


CHARLES 
What   you   say  may  be    true. .. sometimes .. .but   it's   not   her   fault. 
It's   not    her  fault. 

FANNY 
I   know   that,    too.      But   you've   reached   a   time   when  good   intent 
isn't  enough.      You  must   examine    the    action  alone    in  the   merciless 
glare    of    life   as    it    is. 

CHARLES 
I've   done    so   little   to  repay  what    I   owe   her. 

FANNY 
It   isn't  natural   to    try    to  pay  back   to    one's  parents    an   obligation 
they    contracted   for.      The    only   natural   way    to   discharge    the   debt 
is    to   pass   on   to   your  children  whatever   advantages   you  may   have 
had    from  your   parents. 

CHARLES 
Mary    tries    so  hard    to   be    a    mother  to   me . . . a   good   mother. 

FANNY 
You  don't   need   a  mother  any   longer.      You  need... 

CHARLES 
Cevasively ) 
...a   friend   like   you.      Which   I   have,    thank  God  I 

FANNY 
Not    a    friend.       A   wife... 

CHARLES 
A   wife?      For    others,    perhaps.      After   tonight .. .not  for  me. 

FANNY 
You're    like   any   other   man. 

CHARLES 
At    school   they  called   me   "Guy"    for   obvious    reasons.      Since   then, 
I  have   certainly  not  begun   to   resemble    Charles    II. 

FANNY 
If    women   chose   husbands   for   their    looks    alone,    the    world   would 
never   have    heard    of   Malthus. 

CHARLES 
No  woman  wants   an   old   man... 

FANNY 
...of   thirty-one? 
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CHARLES 
A   drudging    clerk... who  makes    two   hundred   a   year,    with  no  prospect 
of    any  more. 

FANNY 
That's   enough   for  you   and   Mary.      You   live   very  well.      I  make    as 
much. . . 


CHARLES 


or  more. 


FANNY 
Enough   so    that    I'd   never  be    a  burden.      Isn't    there    something  more 
important    than  money   to  be    considered?     Doesn't    the  fact   that   you 
and    I   are    in   love  mean. . . 

CHARLES 
(draws   back,    fights   for  self-control) 
Fanny,    I  hate   business    and   everything   connected   with  it.      But 
even   I   am  enough   of   a  business   man  to   know  that   you    shouldn't 
merge  with  a  bankrupt   company  with  unlimited,    perpetual 
liabilities. 

FANNY 
I   hate   business,    too.      So  much   that   I   don't   even  know  what   you  are 
talking   about. 

(She   moves    toward   him.       CHARLES    hesitates   a   second, 
then   sweeps   her   into  his    arms) 

(BECKY  enters,    centre,    rear.      Stops    short  with 
a   pleased    smile.      Footsteps    on  inside    stairway. 
CHARLES    and    FANNY   are    oblivious    to    everything 
but    each   other.      BECKY   turns   in  doorway  and   her 
smile    changes) 


BECKY 

(nervously 

to  MARY,  o.s.) 

Now,  Miss 

Mary.   You' 

're  tired,  ducky 

to  bed. 

Be    a  nice  girl  and   go  back 

(MARY  moves   on   to   landing,    her  book   still  under 
her   arm.       Her    eyes    search    the    room  until   she   sees 
CHARLES    and  FANNY   still    in   their   embrace.       She 
stands   rigid) 

BECKY 
(in  anguish) 
Mt*      Chflrlss  ' 

(CHARLES   and   FANNY  break    their   embrace.      CHARLES 
starts    toward   MARY  but    her    look    stops   him.      He 
seems    to  retreat,    his   self-confidence   dwindling, 
but  he    pulls    himself    together   and    takes    FANNY  by 
the  hand.      BECKY  goes   upstairs) 
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CHARLES 
I've  got  news    that  will   make  you    the   happiest   sister   in   the   world, 
(MARY  moves    toward   them,    then  puts   her  hand 
forcibly   on  FANNY 's    shoulder.      CHARLES    casually 
removes    it) 
Fanny   and    I  have  news    for   you,«. 

(FANNY   tries    to   restrain  him) 
Wonderful   news.' 

(his   voice   tapers    off,    as   he   sees   the   blank 
look   on  MARY'S    face) 
Fanny   and    I   are   going   to  be  married! 

MARY 
(rising    voice) 
Ann  Simmons,    I  hate   you.'      You   look   like  my  mother,    and    I  hate   my 
mother.      You  never  pay  any   attention   to  me.' 

(MARY'S    face    contorts   with  hate.       Suddenly   she   takes 
the   paper   knife  from  her  book,    raises    it   in  the  air, 
poised   to   strike  FANNY.      CHARLES    tries    to   take   the 
knife  from   her,    but   MARY   shakes    him   off. 

(MARY   thrusts    the   knife   at   FANNY,    who    tries    to 
escape.      CHARLES  makes    every  effort   to   hold   Mary, 
but   her    strength  at   the   moment  is   much  greater 
than   his.      MARY   drives    the    knife   home    into   FANNY 's 
shoulder,    making    a  deep   wound    that   spurts   blood. 

(CHARLES   tears  MARY   away,    forcibly   takes    the    knife 
from  her   hand   and  pushes    her  roughly   into   her    chair. 
He    takes    the   steaming   kettle   off   the   trivet,    places 
it   directly   on   top   of  MARY's    cap,    and  holds    it    there 
for   a   few   seconds. 

(MARY'S  body   jerks   uncontrollably,    but  her  face 
does   not    relax.      Suddenly  she   is    calmer,    and 
she   speaks   very    slowly   in  a  high,    unnatural 
voice. 

(Throughout  MARY's  speech  the  action  is  continuous, 
and  CHARLES'S  calls  cut  into  MARY's  speech  without 
stopping  her) 

MARY 
"Blest   be    the   hour    I  left  my  father's   house..." 

(CHARLES    tries    to  put    the   kettle   on  her  head 
again,    but    she    shakes   it   off) 


Becky 1 


CHARLES 
(BECKY  does  not  appear) 
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MARY 
"I  might  have   been   a   shepherd   all  my  days..." 


COLERIDGE! 


f great  anguish) 


CHARLES 


(COLERIDGE,  visible  in  conversation  with  DYER 
in  the  rear  room,  turns  and  sees  only  CHARLES, 
and  is  unable  to  see  either  MARY  or  FANNY.   He 
deliberately  turns  his  back  and  continues  his 
conversation) 

MARY 
■"...and  stole  obscurely  to  a  peasant's  grave. 
Now,  if  I  live,  with  mighty  chiefs  I  stand..." 

(CHARLES  indicates  the  chest  of  drawers  to  FANNY, 
Holding  a  handkerchief  over  the  wound  in  her  shoulder, 
she  goes  over,  opens  the  top  drawer,  pulls  out  the 
strait  jacket .   CHARLES  points  to  the  cupboard  below 
the  bookcase.   FANNY  takes  out  the  small,  packed  bag) 

MARY  (cont'd) 
"...and,  if  I  fall,  with  noble  dust  I  lie!" 

CHARLES 
(almost  to  himself) 
Not  that,  Mayl   Never  say  those  lines  again! 

(CHARLES  straightens  his  shoulders.  FANNY  hands 
him  the  strait jacket ,  He  puts  it  over  his  arm, 
and  tries  to  lift  MARY  from  her  chair) 

CHARLES 

(to  FANNY) 
Will  you  be  all  right? 

(FANNY   nods) 

(to   MARY) 
Come,    Mary,      We  must   go    out    and   get   some   fresh  air.      We'll   take 
a  walk   along    the   Strand,,, 

(CHARLES'S   voice   breaks   as   he   gets   no   recognition 
from  MARY.      FANNY  hands   him  Mary's  bonnet   and 
shawl,    but  he  doesn't   take    them.      She    sits   on  the 
sofa) 

DYER 
(who  has  been  eating    throughout    in   the  rear 
room,    talking    to   COLERIDGE,    stands    in   doorway, 
centre,    rear) 
Charles,    some    months    ago   you  mentioned   a   play  you   had   written... 
a   farce ., .Whatever   became    of   it? 

(getting  no   answer,    DYER   takes    another  mouthful 
of    food,    and    turns   back   to   COLERIDGE) 
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CHARLES 
Come,    Mary.      We  mustn't   be    late.      We   don't  want   to   miss   the 
curtain.      Come,    May.      Remember  it's   Mrs.    Maddox   in  "Children 
In  The  Wood"... You  always   like   the  prologue. 

(CHARLES   holds  MARY  firmly,    the    strait  jacket 
hanging  conspicuously   on  his   free   arm.      He 
guides   her  toward   centre   door,    rear) 

CHARLES 
Come   along,    Mary.      We  mustn't   be    late. 

(to  FANNY) 
She    can't  help    it.      She'll   be   glad   when   she    can   understand   that 
you're   not    really  hurt. .. she' 11  be    so   happy  when   she    can  understand 
our   news. 

(MARY   turns    toward   FANNY.      For    a  brief   moment   the 
blank   expression   on  MARY's    face    changes    into   a 
smile   of   triumph.      Then  the  blank   stare   returns, 
and   CHARLES   and  MARY   continue    toward    stairs) 

Come    along,    May.      Come   along,    May.      We... it's   June   already. 

(MARY  gives  CHARLES  a  broad  smile,  and  they  increase 
their  pace,  FANNY  sits. alone  on  the  sofa.  Just  as 
CHARLES   and   MARY   reach   the    stairs    and    start   to   go  up, 

CURTAIN      SLOWLY      FALLS 
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THE  SHORN  LAMBS 


ACT  III 

The  flat  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  Covent  Garden.   The  following 
day.   Late  afternoon. 

AT  THE  RISE:  A  brilliant  sunset  outside  gives  a 

rosy  glow  unusual  to  this  room. 

(FANNY  is  seated  by  the  fire,  and  BECKY  is  clearing 
away  tea  things.   FANNY  has  a  slight  indication  of  a 
dressing  over  her  wound) 

BECKY 
Do  it  now.'   Don't  wait... 

(nods  upstairs) 
...with  ' im  going  up  every  five  minutes  to  see  how  she  is, 

FANNY 
With  any  other  man... 

BECKY 
(eagerly) 
There's  been  lots  of  others? 

FANNY 
Enough. 

BECKY 
With  sisters? 

FANNY 
(laughs ) 
None  like  Charles.' 

BECKY 
There  you  show  your  good  sense.   Mr.  Charles  is  one  in  a  million, 

(nods  upstairs  again) 
But  you  can't  trust  'er. 

FANNY 
Perhaps  not.   But  I  must  trust  Charles.   He's  so  unique.., so 
wonderful  a  person!   He  must  decide  for  himself,  and  be  happy 
in  his  choice. 

BECKY 
Women  must  decide  these  things  for  men,  and  make  'em  like  it. 

FANNY 
Really,  Becky?   Is  this  the  voice  of  experience  speaking? 
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BECKY 

(giggling) 
Ohj  I  know  my  men.  Miss...  And  I  do  want  to  see  Mr.  Charles  take 
a  good  wife.   Only  he'll  never  do  it  unless  you  give  him  a 
little,. . 

(imitating  push) 
. ♦ , bump . 

FANNY 

...then  I  shall  *'bump"  him  in  the  most  ladylike  manner. 

BECKY 
That  right.  Miss,  treat  'era  like  royalty  until  they  say  "I  do." 

FANNY 
I'd  like  to  treat  him  like  royalty  even  after  we're  married„ 

BECKY 
Nonsense]   Prod  him,  miss.'   Prod  'imi 

(she  starts  to  exito   CHARLES  enters  centre,  rear, 
bearing  MARY'S  tea  tray.   He  overhears  BECKY's 
last  remark) 

CHARLES 

(mock  amazement) 
I  thought  you  wanted  me  for  yourself,  Becky. 

(hands  her  MARY's  tea  tray) 
Mary  had  a  good  tea,  Becky, 

(to  FANNY) 
But  she  said  she'd  rest  a  little  longer.  Uow   wonderful  she 
recovered  so  ouickly  so  that  I  shan't  have  to  take  her  away. 

FANNY 
She'll  soon  be  all  right.   Your  liberal  hand  with  a  brandy  and 
water  will  fix  her  up. 

BECKY 
No  matter  how  many  nobs  come  to  your  stage  door,  Miss  Fanny,  you 
can't  do  better  than  Mr.  Charles. 

(BECKY  exits  with  tea  things. ,. CHARLES  crosses 
to  FANNY  and  sits  beside  her  on  sofa) 

FANNY 
I  should  have  liked  to  tell  Mary  that  last  night  is  forgotten, 
but  I  have  to  go  on  to  the  theatre. 

CHARLES 
This  audience  needs  you  more  right  now, 

(taking  FANNY'S  hand) 
Didn't  I  overhear  Becky  urging  you  to  prod  me? 

FANNY 
Yes,  and  flatter  you  like  royalty  until  you  say  "I  do." 
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CHARLES 
Let's  climb  the  peerage  In  slower  stages.   Sir  Charles  Lamb,  Bart, 
Or  would  you  prefer  Lord  Lamb? 

FANNY 
Viscount  Lamb  has  a  ring  to  it, 

CHARLES 
Earl  Lamb  would  sound  even  better,  Marquese? 

FANNY 
Duke. . . 

CHARLES 
Charles  III... now  that  has  a  ring  to  it.   Don't  you  think.... 
(CHARLES  extends  his  hand  for  FANNY  to  kiss. 
She  takes  it  and  drops  a  deep  curtsy) 

FANNY 
Charles,  my  liege  I 

(rises ) 
You  must  learn  royal  manners, 

CHARLES 
What? 

FANNY 
You  must  learn  that  your  royal  namesake  wouldn't  stop  at  the  hand, 

CHARLES 
(with  a  gesture) 
Let's  not  be  royalty.   In  these  decadent  days  a  king  is  not 
allowed  to  choose  his  own  wife... 

FANNY 
...or  even  mistresses] 

CHARLES 
Don't  say  that.   I  said  wife.   I  want... 

FANNY 
...Mary  to  take  it  more  cheerfully. 

CHARLES 
I'm  sure  she  will.   But  it's  hard  to  change  the  habits  of  a 
lifetime.   She 's. . . 

FANNY 
Resentful? 

CHARLES 
Of  course  not. 
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FANNY 
It's  quite  obvious  that  she  doesn't  want  me  to  marry  you,  Charles, 

CHARLES 
Did  you  and  she  talk  about  us  before  I  reeled  home  last  night? 

FANNY 
Inasmuch  as  the  subject  was  pretty  Important  to  each  of  us... 
we  did, 

CHARLES 
I  don' t   remember  which   ear  burned. 

FANNY 
It  was   a    talk  between   two   women   that  a  man  shouldn't  know  about... 
wouldn't  understand.      He'd,    .he'd  be    too   vain. 

CHARLES 
You  realize   you' ve   made   me   very  happy,    Fanny? 

FANNY 
And   you  realize    Mary   seriously   objects? 

CHARLES 
Not    in  her  unselfish    inner  heart.      Only.., 

FANNY 
Only.,    it  will   be   difficult.      After  all,    another  woman  coming 
into  her  home ... 

CHARLES 
Do  you  mean  you  can't  live   with  my   sister? 

FANNY 
Not   at  all.      But    she   may  feel    left   out    of    things, . .lonely. . , 
at  first,    I   mean. 

CHARLES 
She   may  be   lonely.      There's   nothing   worse    in   the   world    than  being 
lonely.      The   loneliness    of  all    those   years   before    I   met  you... 
the   loneliness   of   being  alone    In  crowds. 

FANNY 
You  need  never  be   lonely  again,    Charles, 

CHARLES 
"Never  again. . .never  again".      Those    two  words  have   more   poetry  in 
them  than    Shakespeare   puts    into  a    sonnet. 

FANNY 
Mary  won't  be   lonely  either,    after  a   while.      Some   day,.. 
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CHARLES 
"some    day"... those  are  wonderful   words,    too.      Only   with  you  can 
I   look  into    the   future   and    see   bright    sunny  days,   without 
worrying   about    the    shadows    that  may  fall, 

FANNY 
Let   me    speak   to   Mary  and    try   once   more    to  win  her   over   completely, 

CHARLES 
No.      Even   if   I   knew   she   would   never  change,    we  won't  wait   longer 
than  a   month.      Do  you  realize,    Fanny,    we  have    decided   to   get 
married, ., and   I  have   never   formally  proposed? 

FANNY 
Do   I  not?      If  Mary   learns  how   forward   I  am  she'll  have    me    in   the 
stocks, 

CHARLES 

(sinking  to  his  knee) 
I  believe  this  is  the  accepted  tradition, 

(shifts  to  the  other  knee  to  get  more  comfortable) 
Fanny,  unworthy  as  I  am,  would  you, ..will  you.., 

FANNY 
(putting  a  finger  to  his  lips) 
I  would... I  will... I  do,  but. . .Charles,  have  I  ever  asked  you  a 
favour? 

CHARLES 
(shifting  his  position  again) 
You  once  asked  me  if  I  would  write  a  play  for  youl 

FANNY 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  real  favour  now, 

CHARLES 
Anything. ..  anything  to  get  me  off  my  kneesl 

FANNY 
Rise,  Sir  Charlesl 

(motions  him  to  a  seat  on  the  sofa  beside  her) 
Any  man  in  the  world  could  fall  to  his  knees,,, 

CHARLES 
,.,lt  would  probably  be  more  comfortable  for  a  younger  man, 
(FANNY  pulls  his  head  down  on  her  lap) 

FANNY 
.  .and  ask  what  you  were  going  to  ask  formally, .. traditionally. 

CHARLES 
With  much  more  grace... but  no  more  feeling. 
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FANNY 
You  are    the    only  person   in   the   world  who   can  give   me    something 
uniquely  beautiful. 

CHARLES 
My  Hogarths? 

FANNY 
No.      You  are   the    only  one   who  can  write... 

CHARLES 
( incredulous ) 
Write? 

FANNY 
Yes.      Write...      Your  friends    think  me   a   modern  woman. . .hardheaded, 
practical. . .and    I   suppose    I  am.      I  have    to  be.      Inside    I'm  as 
romantic   as   any  heroine    I   play   on   the    stage.      I  want  a   unique... 

CHARLES 
Gift.      My  grandmama's    seed  pearl    is  around   somewhere. 

FANNY 
Not  gift.      A   unique   proposal. . . 

CHARLES 
This    is   unique   enough.      No   one   has    ever  proposed    to   me   before. 

FANNY 
I'm  not   proposing.       I'm  a   modern   woman    if  you   like,    but   I'm  also 
old-fashioned.      I   haven't   minded   helping   a   bit,    but   I'm  not 
proposing. 

CHARLES 
Then  you're   a  very  presuming  woman. 

FANNY 

(melodramatically,    cockney  accent) 
yer  all   alike,    yer   toffs.      Have   your  narsty  way  with  a   gel, 
then  cast  her  aside   like... like   an   old    theatre    program. 

(gives   him  a   push,    then  pulls  his  head  back.      Natural) 
Let   me   presume    still   more.      Let's   forget  all    our   problems   for 
once.      Let's   pretend    that    there    is   no   one   else    in   the   world... 
Just   you  and   I... the    first    two   people   who  were    ever   in  love, 

CHARLES 
We   don't  have   to  pretend   that.      We   are, 

FANNY 
I   should   like   a    letter... a   letter   that  Abelard   might  have 
written  Heloise. . .no,    not   her.      You  had   another  Heloise.., 
a   love   letter   that  Dante   might  have   written   Beatrice,.., 
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CHARLES 


My  Italian  is  very  rusty I 


FANNY 
A  love  letter. . .between  the  only  two  people  in  the  world... a  letter 
without  any  thought  of  worldly  goods  and  business  affairs,., a  letter 
in  which  there  is  no  thought  of  books  or  circles  of  friends,,.. a 
love  letter  to  say  the  words  that  no  one  has  ever  said  before, 

CHARLES 
I  can  feel  it... I've  felt  it  ever  since  the  first  day  I  saw  you, 
but  I«m  not  sure  that  I  can  ever  put  that  feeling  into  words. 
Let  me  say  it  with... with  a  locket,.. 

FANNY 
Queens  have  lockets  with  diamonds  and  pearls. . .maybe  even  from 

you. 

CHARLES 
You've  found  me  out. 

FANNY 
I  should  still  prefer  one  letter  from  you  saying... as  only  you 
can  say  it. ..that  you  love  me  and  want  me  to  be  your  wife. 

CHARLES 
Neither  Abelard  nor  Dante  could  say  the  things  that  I  want  to  say 
to  you. . . in  words  worthy  of  you,   Shakespeare  might  be  able,., 

FANNY 
...to  say  it  to  the  multitude. 

CHARLES 
Then  I  must  write  the  letter  as  you  want  it... as  I_  want  it,., 
or, .  . 

FANNY 
...you  will  have  to  write  for  the  multitudes,  too.   Even 
Shakespeare  doesn't  say  what  I  want  to  hear... words  that  can 
come  only  from  the  beautiful  soul  of  Charles  Lamb...ra2,  Charles 
Lamb. 

CHARLES 
(sitting  up) 
Fanny,  tonight  you  shall  have  a  letter... 

FANNY 
Romantic? 

CHARLES 
Romantic.   I  shall  write  as  I  have  never  dared  write  before... 
I  shall  touch  peaks  of  lyricism  that  have  never  been  scaled. 
I  shall. .  . 

(very  serious ) 
,., Fanny,  until  you  get  my  letter  will  you  remember... 
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FANNY 


What,  Charles? 


CHARLES 
...remember  that  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  shall  always 
love  you.   I  will  express  that  love  In  every  breath  I  draw,  in 
every  word  I  speak,  in  every  word  I  write  hereafter.   I  love  you. 

FANNY 
I  shall  remember,  Charles.   Always  I 

(She  kisses  CHARLES,  then  rises.   CHARLES  rises, 
too,  and  tries  to  take  her  in  his  arms) 
For  shame,  Charlesi   We  are  not  betrothedl   But  I  shall  be  home 
in  an  hour  to  consider  any  letters  of  betrothal. .. any  silly, 
impractical,  unbusinesslike,  romantic  letters  that  may  arrive. 
Tonight? 

CHARLES 
Tonight  it  shall  be! 

FANNY 
I  shall  be  waiting. 

(She  kisses  him  lightly  on  the  cheek  and  exits. 
CHARLES  stands  transfixed,  puts  his  hand  gently 
on  his  cheek  where  she  kissed  him,  and  his  face 
lights  up  with  a  completely  happy  smile. 

(CHARLES  starts  dancing  around  the  room  like  a 
schoolboy,  singing  "Diddle  diddle  diompling"  at 
the  top  of  his  voice.   Suddenly  he  realizes  that 
he  may  wake  MARY  upstairs.   He  lowers  his  voice  to 
a  whisper,  but  the  smile  remains  on  his  face  and 
he  continues  dancing. 

(CHARLES  goes  to  the  writing  table,  sits  down, 
picks  up  a  quill  and  starts  writing.   He  holds 
up  his  paper  and  reads  aloud) 

CHARLES 
"When  maidens  such  as  Fanny  fly, 
her  place  I  never  can  supply. 
Though  I  among  a  thousand  try. 
With  vain  endeavour. 

"A  springy  motion  in  your  gait, 
A  rising  step,  both  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate. 
That  fill  yo-ur  spirit." 

(CHARLES  resumes  his  writing,  chuckling  to  himself.) 

COLERIDGE'S  VOICE  (O.S.) 
All  right,  Mary. 

(Sound  of  door  closing,  followed  by  footsteps  on  the 
stairs  from  above.   CHARLES  does  not  look  up  from 
his  writing. 
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(COLERIDGE  enters.   He  is  haggard  and  dravm,  ex- 
tremely nervous.   He  starts  toward  CHARLES  always 
looking  behind  as  though  he  were  being  followed, 

(CHARLES  is  not  conscious  of  COLERIDGE'S  entry. 
He  lifts  his  paper  and  reads  aloud  again) 

CHARLES 
"When  from  your  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  will  not  go  away, 
A  sweet  fore-warning?" 

(CHARLES  resumes  writing.   COLERIDGE  extracts  a 
small  flat  case  from  his  pocket) 

COLERIDGE 
(petulantly) 
CHARLES.'   Need  you  writlag  Manning  now? 

(The  rosy  glow  in  the  room  begins  to  fade) 

CHARLES 
(without  thinking  to  whom  he  is  speaking) 

I'm  not  writing  Manning.   This  is... 
(he  looks  up,  rises) 

Coleridge!   You  are  illl   Sit  down. 

COLERIDGE 
I  must  take  my  medicine,  Charles. 

CHARLES 
Medicine?   I  thought  Dr.  Kill-man  warned  you... 

COLERIDGE 
Damn  Dr.  Gilmani   I  need  a  spoon  to  take  my  medicine! 

CHARLES 

If  you're  sure  you  have  to  take  the  drug,  you'll  find  a  spoon 

in  the  larder. 

(COLERIDGE  goes  through  the  doorway  centre,  rear, 
and  moves  out  of  sight.   CHARLES  looks  after  him, 
starts  to  follow,  then  picks  up  his  letter  and 
re-reads  it  with  a  smile  on  his  face) 
(slowly) 
"When  from  your  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 
A  bliss  that  will  not  go  away, 
A  sweet  fore-warning?" 

(CHARLES  continues  writing  as  COLERIDGE  returns, 
somewhat  restored  in  looks  and  spirit.) 
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COLERIDGE 
Now,  dear  Charles,  we  must  talk.   Dear  Mary  seems  much  better. 

CHARLES 
Yes.   You  worry  me,  Coleridge.   Are  you  sure  Dr.  Gilman. . . 

COLERIDGE 
He  doesn't  know  where  I  am.   So  long  as  I  stay  here  with  you 
and  dear  Mary  for  several  weeks, 

CHARLES 
You  are  always  welcome,  Coleridge,  but  Dr.  Gilman  thinks  I'm  a 
bad  influence  on  you.   He  won't  be  pleased. 

COLERIDGE 
I'm  through  with  himJ   He  has  no  mind... 

CHARLES 
He  has  ears... I  never  saw  a  better  pair  for  listening  to  you. 

COLERIDGE 
He  treats  me  like  a  baby. 

CHARLES 
Like  a  large  baby.   He  has  helped  you. . . 

COLERIDGE 
He's  too  gross  to  understand  a  poet  like  myself.   He  thinks  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  have  drugs. 

CHARLES 
That  is  the  only  point  on  which  I  might  yield  to  his  medical  opinion. 

(CHARLES  picks  up  his  quill,  anxious  to  return 
to  his  letter) 

COLERIDGE 
I  should  never  have  expected  discourtesy  of  you,  Charles.   You  are 
turning  against  me  too. 

CHARLES 
I'm  not  turning  against  you,  but  I  must  finish  this  letter.   I  wish 
you  would  see  Dr.  Gilman  again. 

COLERIDGE 
I  don't  need  to  see  Dr.  Gilman.   I  simply  need  a  stimulant.   The 
cares,  the  duties  of  the  everyday  world  irk  me  and  I  must  find  a 
release.   You  wouldn't  understand  that. 

CHARLES 

(Dryly) 

Of  course  not,  Coleridge.   But  I  do  imderstand  that  the  world  meets 
nobody  half  way,  and  the  distance  can  never  be  shortened  by  opium. 
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COLERIDGE 
What  a   Philistine   you've   become,    dear  Charles.      It's  a   good   thing 
that   I    shall  have    several    weeks    to    talk  you  back   to  your  sense. 

CHARLES 
Several   weeks. .. after  last   night? 

COLERIDGE 
But   Mary  has   recovered.      Of  course,    if   she    isn't  able    to   look 
after  me  .  ,  . 

CHARLES 
Mary's   much  better   this   morning,    but... 

COLERIDGE 
Then   there's   no   problem. 

(CHARLES   looks    ruefully  at  his   unfinished   letter) 
We    shall    talk  like   we   used   to.      Perhaps    I    can  make   you  realize 
again  that    there   are    other   things    in   the    world  besides   doing 
hack  work  by   day  and  getting   drunk  by  night. 

CHARLES 
Things   like    taking   opiiim? 

COLERIDGE 
I   resent   your    tone,    Charles. 

CHARLES 
I   should   resent   yours,    but   I   can't   today.      Stay  for  a  few   days,    and 
welcome.      After   that... 

COLERIDGE 
Am  I    to  understand   that   I'm  not  wanted? 

CHARLES 
You  are   always  welcome   under   ordinary  circumstances. . .and   under 
most   of  the   extraordinary    ones.      But... 

(shyly) 
...today  everything    is    different...!   have    news   for  you, 

COLERIDGE 
(pettishly) 
Wordsworth   doesn't  really  like   your   last   piece?     He's   already 
told   me    so. 

CHARLES 
Who   cares   what  Wordsworth   thinks   about  anything?      This   is   really 
important.      Fanny  and   I   aren't  going   to  wait  any  longer, . .we' re 
going    to   be    married  within    the   month. 

COLERIDGE 
(starts    to  laugh) 
Charles. ,  c benedict'      You  have    thought   of   marriage    once   or   twice 
before,    but    I    should   have    thought    that   you   would   have    come    to  your 
senses   by  now. 
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CHARLES 
I  have   decided,    in  my   full    senses.      I   made   my  decision   today, 
without  any  hesitation. 

COLERIDGE 
Walt  until   I   tell   Wordsworth! 

CHARLES 
Don't    tell   anyone    yet.      I   don't  want  anyone   else    to  know  until 
Mary, . . 

COLERIDGE 
No  wonder   Mary   wrote   a   week   ago   urging   me    to   come    immediately.       She 
must   have    suspected... 

CHARLES 
(stunned   pause,    then  carefully) 
If    she    did,    she    knew    that   my   first    wish   would    be    to    share   my 
good  news  with  you, 

COLERIDGE 
Are   you  sure    the    "lady"   has   accepted? 

CHARLES 
I  haven't  asked  her  formally  yet,    but    I   know. 

COLERIDGE 

(redoubles  his   laughter.      CHARLES  wavers 

between  laughter  and   resentment) 
My  poor,    dear  Charles!      How  little   you  know   of  women  --    to    say 
you're   going    to  marry  a   "lady"   when  you  haven't   even  asked  her. 

CHARLES 
I   know  her  answer.      I'm  not   like   you   --   engaged    to   one   girl   and 
then   running    off   to  marry  another  without    so   much  as    "by  your   leave". 

COLERIDGE 
That    is    unkind   of   you,    Charles,       It's   good    that    I'm  here    to    remind 
you   of   your    duty,.. 

CHARLES 
My   duty? 

COLERIDGE 
Your   duty   to   your  friends... 

CHARLES 
If    I   have    any  duty  to   my   friends,    I    shall   not  fall    them,    particularly 
where    there    is    the    affection   I   have   always    felt   for   you. 

COLERIDGE 
You  won't   mean   to   change,    but   you  will.      I  had   never  wished   to 
say   this    to  you  but. . , 
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CHARLES 
Then  undoubtedly  you  have  told  everyone  else  in  London.   You 
don' t  wish  to  tell  me  what? 

COLERIDGE 
There  are  soine  who  are  destined  to  be  rreat  names  in  literature.,., 
others  who  may  help  those  in  the  first  rank  to  achieve  their 
proper  place. 

CHARLES 
You  carry  flattery  too  far. 

COLERIDGE 
It  is  your  duty  as  one  of  those  in  the  second  rank,  to... 

CHARLES 
...read  the  proofs  of  those  in  the  first  rank... bear  their 
unbearable  condescension. . .hear  them  mouth  the  praise  of 
duty  and  deny  their  words  with  every  action  they  take... 

COLERIDGE 
You're  unfair.   I  am  only  reminding  you... 

CHARLES 
.  . that  it  is  high  time  my  virtues  have  done  sucking, . .and  that 
I  do  for  once  what  I  want  to  do... not  what  you... or  John... or  even 
Mary  wants  me  to  do.   I'm  going  to  marry  Fanny. 

COLERIDGE 
You're  not  looking  at  this  thing  realistically. 

CHARLES 
Since  when  have  you  abandoned  your  doctrine  of  idealism  to  preach 
realism? 

COLERIDGE 
This  is  a  practical  matter. 

CHARLES 
Indeed!   It  affects  your  creature  comforts. 

COLERIDGE 
Your  sainted  sister,  Mary... 

CHARLES 
...Needn't  be  spoken  of  as  though  she  were  a  public  monument. 
You  need  not  remind  me  of  my  duty  there, 

COLERIDGE 
Dear  Mary  needs  your  companionship. .. she  needs  your  support, 

CHARLES 
Both  of  which  she  shall  always  have. 


COLERIDGE 
You  need  Mary, . . 

CHARLES 
And  always  shall „ 

COLERIDGE 
No  other  woman  can  ever  do  for  you  what  Mary... 

CHARLES 
...has  done  as  a  sister.   You're  rightl   But  marriage  is  something 
else. 

COLERIDGE 
Poor  Charles  I   Mary  saved  you  once, 

CHARLES 
What  do  you  mean? 

COLERIDGE 
Ann  Simmons. 

CHARLES 
Ann  refused  me,   Mary  loved  her  like  a  sister, ..she  even  went 
to  Ann  to  plead  my  case. 

COLERIDGE 
Do  you  know  why  Ann  refused  you? 

CHARLES 
Mary  said  that  she  loved  someone  else, 

COLERIDGE 
Ann  refused  you  because  Mary  told  her  that  she  was  supporting 
you,  and  would  have  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come.   She  could 
not  support  your  wife, 

CHARLES 
That  can't  be  true.   Mary  was  always  willing  to  give  me  money  to 
give  to  you, 

COLERIDGE 
There  is  a  difference.   A  married  friend  could  never  take  you  away 
from  Mary.   A  wife  could, 

CHARLES 
But  Ann  would  have  waited. 

COLERIDGE 
Mary  told  her  one  more  thing, 

CHARLES 
I've  heard  enough  lies. 
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COLERIDGE 
Mary  told  her  that  you  v/ere  not  strong. ..  that  there  is  insanity 
in  your  family  and  that... 

CHARLES 
That  was  tv/o  years  before  Mary... 

COLERIDGE 
It  was  only  her  Christian  duty  to  tell  Ann  that  she  could  never 
have  healthy  children  by  you  and  that  she  might,  some  day,  have 
to  support  an  insane  husband. 

(CHARLES  rises  abruptly  and  walks  to  the  door, 
centre,  rear) 

CHARLES 
(shouting) 
Mary  I 

COLERIDGE 
What  are  you  doing? 

CHARLES 
Getting  Mary  here  to  defend  herself  and  throw  the  lie  in  your  teeth. 

(BECKY  enters) 

BECKY 
Yes,  Mr.  Charles? 

CHARLES 
Coleridge  and  I  would  like  to  talk  to  Mary.   Ask  her  to  come  down. 

EECKY 
She's  still  resting,  sir.   She  doesn't  want  to  be  disturbed. 


Do  as  I  say. 


Yes,  Mr.  Charles, 
(exits) 


You're   carried  av/ay... 
And  damned  glad  of   iti 
My   suggestion  would  be... 
. . .another   lie. 


CHARLES 
EECKY 

COLERIDGE 
CHARLES 
COLERIDGE 
CHARLES 
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COLERIDGE 
After  seeing  Miss  Kelly  help  Richardson  on  with  his  coat  and  give 
him  an  affectionate  embrace... 


CHARLES 


Coleridge,  be  carefull 


COLERIDGE 
My  suggestion  would  be  that  you  go  on  living  here  with  dear  Mary, 
receiving  your  friends,  making  your  contribution  to  their  work 
and  that  you  set  Fanny  Kelly  up  in  a  little  flat. 

(CHARLES  stands  rigid,  then  raises  his 
hand  as  if  to  strike  COLERIDGE.   COLERIDGE 
takes  a  step  backward.   CHARLES  lets  his  arm 
fall  slowly) 


CHARLES 


BECKY  J 


(shouting) 

(txirns  to  COLERIDGE) 


Coleridge. ..for  fifteen  years  I  have  looked  up  to  you.   I  never 
criticize  your  actions.   I  read  "Kubla  Khan"  and  listened  to  you 
talk  and  heard  the  voice  of  heaven.   Now  I  hear  the  Voice  of  Hell* 
It  completely  destroys  all  the  affection  and  respect  that  I  have 
ever  had  for  you.   Get  out.. .and  never  come  back  here  again. 

(COLERIDGE  stands  silently,  the  tears  running 
down  his  cheeks.   BECKY  hurries  in) 

BECKY 
She   says   she's  not  feeling  well   enough  to   come  doTivn.      She   asks 
to   be   excused. 

CHARLES 
Never  mind.      Fetch  your  hat   and   coat. 


(BECKY  exits) 
I'm  ill    too,    Charles. 


COLERIDGE 


CHARLES 
You  have  been  ill  a  long  time. . .sicker  than  I  ever  knew.   Dr. 
Gilman  can  take  better  care  of  you  than  I  can. 

(BECKY  enters,  dressed  to  go  out) 

COLERIDGE 
(extracting  his  small  case) 
May  I  go  in  the  other  room  a  minute? 

CHARLES 
Nol   Becky,  take  Mr.  Coleridge  to  the  hansom  stand  at  the  corner 
and  direct  the  cabby  to  take  him  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Gilman  in 
Highgate.   I'll  forward  his  luggage  later. 
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(CHARLES   gives   EECKY  money,    and    starts    them 
toward   the  door) 


BECKY 


I'll  draw  the  blinds. 


(The  rosy  ^.low  In  the  room  is  completely  gone. 
It  is  almost  dark  outside) 


CHARLES 


Leave  them  bel 


COLERIDGE 
(maliciously) 
Give  my  love  to  dear  Maryl   Tell  her  that  your  talk  for  the  last 
ten  minutes  sounds  like  the  ravings  of  a  maniac  1 

(COLERIDGE  exits,  followed  by  BECKY.   CHARLES 
leans  against  the  door  for  a  moment,  then  goes 
quickly  to  the  door  centre,  rear) 

CHARLES 
Maryl   Please  come  down  immediately! 

MARY'S  VOICE  (o.s.) 
I'm  not  well,  Charles.   I  can't. 


Come  down  immediately! 


CHARLES 


(CHARLES  paces  the  floor,  slowly  at  first,  then 
rapidly.   He  starts  to  mix  a  drink,  then  puts 
it  down.   He  fills  a  pipe  and  starts  to  light 
it,  then  smashes  it  on  the  hearth.   He  goes  to 
the  window  and  looks  out  on  the  growing  dark. 

(MARY  enters  quietly  and  looks  at  CHARLES) 

MARY 
I'm  not  well,  Charles.   I  haven't  yet  recovered  from  last  night. 
Whatever  you  have  to  say... won't  it  wait? 

CHARLES 
(turns ) 
It  can't  wait. . .Coleridge' s  lies  might  take  root  and  I  might 
eventually  believe  them.   I  must  tell  you  now.   I'm  going  to 
marry  Fanny  Kelly  within  the  month. 

(MARY  regards  him  in  silence  for  a  moment,  then 
slowly  walks  over  to  her  chair.   She  takes  a  pinch 
of  snviff  before  speaking.   She  gives  a  nervous 
twitch,  then  gains  control  of  herself.   She  opens 
a  book,  glances  at  a  page  or  two,  and  looks  up 
only  occasionally  as  she  talks) 
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MARY 
(Calmly) 
I'm  trying  to  get  used  to  the  idea.  I've  had  only  two  days  to 
think  about  it.   Coleridge... 

CHARLES 
Did  you  urge  him  to  come  here  at  this  time? 

MARY 
I  didn't  urge  him.   I  simply  told  him  that  you  were  anxious  for 
companionship. 

CHARLES 
Nothing  more? 

MARY 
Why  should  there  be? 

CHARLES 
Did  you  write  him  anything  about  Fanny? 

MARY 
I'm  sure  I  don't  remember.   You've  always  welcomed  Coleridge 
before,  and  he  has  never  come  often  enough  to  suit  you.   Why 
are  you  so  anxious  now  about  his  reasons  for  coming? 

CHARLES 
It  doesn't  matter. 

MARY 
I  heard  your  voices  down  here,  but  I  couldn't  hear  what  you  were 
saying.   Whatever  it  was,  Coleridge  always  has  yovir  welfare  at 
heart  and  I'm  sure  he  does  today.   What  did  he  say? 

CHARLES 
He  reminded  me  of  my  duty  to... 

MARY 
You've  never  needed  to  be  told  of  joxir   duty... 

(looks  at  CHARLES,  pointedly) 
...yoxir  freely  given  oath... to  me. 

CHARLES 
He  reminded  me  of  my  duty  to  my  friends. 

MARY 
That  is  selfish. 

CHARLES 
I  learned  that  tonight.   He  isn't  pleased  at  my  happiness.  .  .he' s 
never  been  pleased  at  my  happiness.   He  thinks  only  of  the 
inconvenience  to  himself.   Then  he  had  the  effrontery. .. (stops) 
He's  sick,  Mary,   Mentally  sick. 
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MARY 


Effrontery  to  suggest  what? 


CHARLES 
...that  you  and  I  keep  open  house  here  for  our  friends  who  are 
infinitely  better  off  than  we  are... 

MARY 
We  always  do  that. 

CHARLES 
(Haltingly) 
...and  that  I  set  up  Fanny  in  a  little  flat. 

(MARY  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff,  gives  CHARLES 
her  full  attention  to  interpret  his  reaction, 
whether  she  can  make  him  fall  in  with  this  idea) 

MARY 
(tentatively) 
That  might  be. . . 

CHARLES 
(horror,  anguish) 
MARY  I 

MARY 
(changing  pace  quickly) 
I  am  only  going  to  say  that  such  a  suggestion  might  be  expected 
of  a  man  like  Coleridge. 

(CHARLES'S  face  shows  relief) 
Did  he  say  anything  more? 

CHARLES 
Nothing  I  will  repeat.   It's  a  great  lie  that  only  a  madman  could 
invent.   No,  I  won't  repeat  it.   It  might  make  me  remember  Coleridge 
always  as  he  is  tonight .. .not  as  he  used  to  be. 

(CHARLES  goes  to  the  writing  table  and  starts  to  write) 

MARY 
Thank  Manning  for  the  silk  he  sent  me  from  Paris. 

CHARLES 
This  isn't  to  Manning. 

MARY 
Wouldn't  you  rather  talk? 

CHARLES 
This  is  to  Fanny... a  formal  proposal. 

(CHARLES  writes  a  little,  then  reads  what  he  has 
written.  He  nods  his  head  in  approval.  MARY's 
book  shakes  a  bit,  but  she  does  not  raise  her  eyes) 
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MARY 
You  say  within  the  month.   Does  the  letter  mean  there  is  any 
doubt? 

CHARLES 
None.   But  Fanny  wants  it  this  way,  and  she  shall  have  it. 

MARY 
Then  I'll  take  her  the  letter  and... 

(CHARLES  rises,  stares  at  MARY) 
...tell  her  how  happy  I  am  for  you  both. 

CHARLES 
You  can  really  tell  her  that? 

MARY 
Of  course.   I'll  tell  her  that  I'm  sorry  for  everything  I  have 
said  and  done  to  offend  her... and  plead  your  case. 

CHARLES 
Cafter  perceptible  pause,  slowly) 
Like  you  did  with  Ann  Simmons? 

(MARY's  hands  holding  the  book  begin  to  shake 
violently  and  give  her  away,  before  she  lifts 
her  eyes  or  speaks.   CHARLES  tears  the  book 
from  her  hands  and  throws  it  in  the  fire) 

CHARLES 
Look  at  meS 

(When  she  does  not  look  up,  but  starts  trembling 
all  over,  CHARLES  seizes  the  teakettle  and  holds 
it  on  her  head  for  a  moment) 

Look  at  me  J 

(MARY   lifts   her  eyes.      Her   face    confirms   her  hands. 
CHARLES    removes    the    kettle   and  pushes    it   aside) 

Coleridge  wasn't   lying... you  did   tell  Ann   that   you   couldn't 
support   a  wife   for  me... that    I   could  never  have  normal   children., 
that   some   day   she   might   have   to   support  me,    an  insane   husband  I 

(MARY   makes    no   response.       CHARLES    lifts   her 
from  her   chair  and   shakes   her,    roughly) 
Tell   me    the    truth  or,    by   God,    I'll   take   you    to    Bedlam   tonight 
and    leave  you    there   forever.      Did   you   tell   Ann   those   things? 

(MARY  nods   her  head  mutely,    "yes") 
Did    you    tell   Fanny   anything    like    that? 

(MARY  hesitates.      He   shakes   her   again) 
Did   you? 
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MARY 
No,  but  she  has  probably  told  you  just  such  a  lie... to  poison 
you  against  me. 

(CHARLES  pushes  her  roughly  back  into  her  chair 
and  starts  pacing  the  floor) 

CHARLES 
She's  told  me  nothing. . .she ' s  too  fine  a  person  to  repeat  the 
ravings  of  a  maniac.   She  doesn't  laugh  or  give  you  away  when 
I  talk  about  you. . .my  witty  sister,  who  always  tells  the  truth 
without  fear  or  favour... my  sainted  sister,  whose  only  thought 
is  of  me,  as  you  tell  me  often  enough.   My  unselfish  sister, 
without  a  jealous  bone  in  her  body.   My  sister  who  wants  only 
my  happiness.   '.Vhy  do  you  do  it,  Mary?   For  God's  sake,  why? 

MARY 
(quietly) 
With  Ann  I  was  jealous.   I  couldn't  bear  to  see  you  take  every- 
thing I  had  given  you  and  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  an  immature, 
stupid  girl. 

CHARLES 
She  was  so  beautiful. .. so  young. 

MARY 
I  was  young  too,  but  I  was  not  beautiful.   I  was  lonely... so  very 
lonely.   Grandmama  used  to  say,  "Polly,  what  are  those  poor 
moythered  brains  of  yours  thinking  about" .. .never  anything  more 
about  my  pretty  hair  ribbon,  or  my  fresh  pinafore.   Mama  never 
realized  that  I  wanted  her  affection,  or  even  that  I  had  an  equal 
right  to  it.   You  were  the  only  one  who  ever  gave  me  any  affection 
and  I  couldn't  let  you  go. 

CHARLES 
I  was  young  too.   But  we've  been  grown  so  long  a  time.   Why 
didn't  you  ever  tell  me?  Why  have  you  lived  a  lie... with  me  all 
these  years? 

MARY 
Your  good  opinion  of  me  is  all  I've  ever  had.   It  is  unfounded... 
we  both  know  that  now... but  I  couldn't  risk  losing  it. 

CHARLES 
You've  made  a  fine  life  for  yourself... a  life  that  will  continue. 
Why  do  you  hate  Fanny? 

MARY 
It's  something  I  can't  help. .. little  things .. .like  the  fact  that 
she  looks  so  much  like  Ann  Simmons,  when  everyone  used  to  say 
that  Ann  Simmons  looked  so  much  like  Mama. .. seeing  you  paying  so 
much  attention  to  a  woman  who  looks  like  Mama... 

CHARLES 
I  don't  understand. 
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MARY 
I  don't  understand  any  more  myself.   When  I  think  about  it.,, 
and  talk  about  it  like  we're  doing  now... 

CHARLES 
I  know.      Your   conscious    thoughts    are    for   me    and    for   ray  welfare. 

MARY 
Always.,,at  least,  I  think  so.   But  some  things  do  spring  up  from 
some  vast  reservoir  of  feeling  inside  me .. .completely  beyond  my 
control, 

CHARLES 
We're  so  alike  in  that, 

MARY 
My  thoughts  are  conscious  now,  Charley.   I  ask  you,  as  humbly  as 
I  can. . o forgive  me, 

CHARLES 
There's  nothing  to  forgive, 

lAARY 
Please  marry  Fanny,  as  quickly  as  you  can... before  I  lose  control 
again. 

CHARLES 
The  important  part  of  our  life  together... 

MARY 
...will  continue,   I  know  that  now.   An  old  maid  sister  is  not 
enough, , .you  want  children. 

CHARLES 
If    they're    like   you.      The    future  will... 

MARY 
,,,be  for  you  and  Fanny.   There's  no  future  for  me . . . only  the  past. 
There  the  good  things  I  want  to  remember  are  always  bright  and 
sunny,  and  never  have  the  shadow  of  illness  hanging  over  them. 

CHARLES 
Our  future  is  yours. 

MARY 
I  know  that  you  both  want  it  to  be.   Now  Charles,  will  you  write 
the  letter.., and  let  me  take  it? 

CHARLES 
(pause,  studies  her  intently) 
You're  sure? 

(MARY  nods,  '*'yes".   CHARLES  goes  to  the  table 
and  starts  to  write.   MARY  watches  him,  sadly) 
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CHARLES 
(looking  up  suddenly) 
May,  are  you  very  lonely  when, . .when  you  go  away? 

MARY 
I'm  never  lonely  then.   All  day  long  I  have  a  loving  mother, 

CHARLES 
When  you're  here,  do  you  think  of  Mama? 

MARY 
Not  very  often,  but  when  I  do. . .when  she  comes  to  me  at  night  in 
my  dreams... she  has  the  same  loving  expression  on  her  face  that 
she  used  to  keep  exclusively  for  John,   I  know  that  she  has 
forgiven  me... and  then  I  can  go  to  sleep,  not  a  lonely  little 
child  any  more. 

CHARLES 
Are  you  lonely  here? 

MARY 
I'm  less  lonely  when  you're  here, 

CHARLES 
When  all  our  friends  are  here... at  one  of  your  parties? 

MARY 
If  you're  here  too,  the  burden  of  my  pain  is  lighter, 

CHARLES 
If  I'm  not?   If  only  our  friends  are  here? 

MARY 
There's  nothing  worse  than  the  loneliness  of  being  alone  in 
crowds . 

(CHARLES  remembers  his  words  to  Fanny.   He 
looks  intently  at  his  letter  for  an  appreciable 
time.   Then,  suddenly) 

CHARLES 
Get  your  things] 

(MARY  smiles  happily,  then  exits  quickly, 
centre  rear) 

(CHARLES  picks  up  his  letter  and  reads  aloud:) 

^ . . .your  place  I  never  can  supply..," 
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(He  looks  at  it  for  a  long  pause,  silently. 
Then  he  crumples  up  the  letter,  throws  it 
in  the  fire,  and  starts  writing  a  fresh 
sheet,  very  fast) 

(BECKY  enters,  left) 

BECKY 
Shall  I  draw  the  curtains,  Mr.  Charles? 

CHARLES 
Not  yet. 

(He  continues  writing.   BECKY  lights  the  candles 
on  the  writing  table,  and  exits  centre,  rear, 
MARY  enters,  dressed  to  go  out) 

MARY 
Have  you  finished? 

CHARLES 
(sanding  his  sheet) 
I  think  this  will  do  it.   I'll  read  it  to  you... 

MRY 
No,  Charles!   Fanny  should  be  the  first  to  read  it. 

CHARLES 
Mary,  I've  had  your  advice  too  long  not  to  need  it  now. . . in  the 
most  important  step  of  my  life. 

MARY 
All  right,  but  don't  ever  tell  Fanny.   Even  the  most  liberated 
woman  would  rather  have  a  proposal  of  marriage  first  hand. 

CHARLES 
(reading ) 
How's  this?   "Dear  Miss  Kelly:   In  your  many  roles  on  the  stage, 
I  have  learned  to  love  you;  but  simply  as  Fanny  Kelly  I  love  you 
best  of  all. .  ." 

MARY 
It  couldn't  be  any  stronger.   The  whole  world  knows  how  much  you 
love  her  on  the  stage. 

CHARLES 
"Could  you  make  up  your  mind  to  give  up  the  burden  of  your  profession 
and  begin  to  live  only  for  yourself  and  your  friends... as  my  wife?" 

MARY 
She    says    she   never  wants    to  give   up   working,    but    it's    nice    for  her 
to  know    that   she   can   if   she   wants    to.      That's   a   good  point. 
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CHARLES 
"I  am  not  a  wealthy  man,  but  I  have  an  enjoyable  position  that 
should  be  secure  for  the  rest  of  my  life.   With  economy  we  should 
live  fairly  comfortably.   My  sister,  J.1ary,  is  a  good  manager  and 
could  instruct  you  in  housewifery." 

MRY 
I'll  do  my  best,  Charles,   She  wants  to  learn  other  things  too. 
That's  what  first  attracted  me  to  her. 

CHARLES 
That's  coming.   "You  are  interested  in  book-learning,  and  in  that 
respect  my  sister  and  I  have  somewhat  of  an  advantage.   We  may  be 
able,  with  more  time,  to  impart  some  of  that  knowledge  to  you." 

MRY 
She  and  I  can  start  French  and  Italian  together, 

CHARLES 
(voice  breaking) 
"In  haste,  but  with  entire  respect  and  deepest  affection,  I 
subscribe  myself... C.  Lamb." 

MRY 
I  think  that  will  do  it. 

CHARLES 
( slowly) 
Yes,   I  know  that  will  do  it, 

MRY 
I'll  take  it  immediately. ..  and  bring  back  her  answer, 

CHARLES 
( slowly) 
Becky  could  take  it... in  the  morning, 

MRY 
Nonsense.   I  will  do  it  myself,  right  now.   I  want  her  to  accept 
my  apology. .. and  I  want  to  be  the  first  to  welcome  her  into  the 
family. 

(CHARLES  has  moved  to  the  fireplace,  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  his  coattails  raised) 

MRY 
Charles,  I'm  very  happy  for  you.   You  do  know  that  now,  don't 
you? 

(CHARLES  nods,  "yes" ) 
Without  any  reservations?   Without  any  fear  that  I  might  once  more 
do  what... what  I  did  to  Ann? 


I  have  no  fear  at  all,  Mary. 


III-26 

CHARLES 


MARY 
(puts  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  for  a  moment) 
Fanny  will  be  wonderful  for  us  both, 
(she  starts  for  the  door) 

CHARLES 
Mary . . . 

MARY 
(at  door) 
Yes,  Charles? 

CHARLES 
(with  great  effort) 
Mary... tell  Fanny  that... that  we  shall  expect  double  the  number  of 
passes  hereafter, 

MARY 
(laughs ) 
Now  I  know  that  I'm  forgiven.   You're  teasing  me  again,  and  I  know 
that  everything's  all  right. 

CHARLES 
Y.y.yes.   Everything's  all  r.r.r, right  now! 

(MARY  exits.   CHARLES  paces  the  room.   He  pauses 
momentarily  at  the  table  with  drinks,  hesitates, 
then  passes  on.   He  picks  up  a  pipe,  starts  to 
fill  it,  realizes  it  is  the  one  of  unusual  shape 
FANNY  filled  for  him,  and  smashes  it  into  the 
fireplace.   He  continues  pacing,  returns  to  select 
another  pipe,  fills  it,  lights  it  and  paces  on. 

(BECKY  re-enters,  silently  draws  the  blinds  and  exits. 

(Sitting  down  at  his  usual  place  at  the  writing  table, 
CHARLES  starts  to  read.   He  stops,  and  puts  his  head 
on  his  arms  for  a  moment.   His  whole  body  sags  in 
despair. 

(Slowly  he  raises  his  head,  puffs  tentatively  on  his 
pipe,  looks  at  the  letter,  then  picks  up  his  quill 
and  starts  to  write,  pronouncing  the  words  as  he 
writes: ) 

"My  dear  Manning,  so  you  are  in  Paris  and  have  seen  Napoleon? 
What  does  a  hero  look  like?   I've  never  seen  one..," 

(He  silently  continues  writing  and  puffing  on 
his  pipe,  both  at  a  great  rate,  as  the 
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